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ANYONE WHO HAS given serious thought to 
to the question must realize that the Odyssey 
and the Aeneid do not tell all the adventures of 
their heroes. There must have been many exe 
ploits which the steadfast Ulysses did not relate 
to Nausicaa of the fair robes, and which the pious 
Aeneas was too pious to recount to love-sick 
Dido. Also, in their long wanderings over the 
same sea during the same years, it is possible 
that they always missed meeting each other, 
but it is also possible that by the will of the un- 
dying gods they did meet, and rejoiced to recall 
their adventures. And so... . 


A ULyssgs saiLep onward, of a sudden 
came the shrilling West, with the 
tustling of a mighty tempest; the ships were 
separated one from another, and the dauntless 
Ulysses was tossed on the shore of an un- 
peopled island. 

The clouds snatched sky and day. Black 
night brooded over the deep. And on Trojan 
ships near by, the pious Aeneas groaned, 
stretched his upturned hands to heaven and 
ctied on the great gods for aid. Then his ships, 
too, were separated one from another, and he, 
like Ulysses, was cast on the same unpeopled 
isle. 

At dawn the two men regarded each other 
suspiciously. Their hair and few remaining 


garments were drenched with brine; there 
was little to distinguish one from the other. 
Then spake the steadfast Ulysses— 

“Hail Stranger! Had I aught of food or 
drink, gladly would I share with thee, who 
like myself art a cast-away on these shores.” 

But the frowning Aeneas made answer, 
“By thy speech thou art Greek, and ever I 
shall distrust the Greeks even if they come 
bearing gifts.” 

“Yes,” answered Ulysses, “I am a Greek. 
And now, Stranger, declare me this, and tell 
me all plainly, Who art thou of the sons of 
men, and whence? Where is thy city, and 
where are they that begat thee?” 

Then answered the other, sighing deeply, 
and drawing his speech from his sad heart, 
“Men call me the pious Aeneas, or Aeneas 
the good. My fame is known in the heavens 
above. But, alas, my city is no more, nor they 
that begat me. I seek a new land, Italia semper 
fugens. Yet not of my own will seek I it, but 
driven by fate and the undying gods.” 

“And I,” answered the other, “I am Ulys- 
ses, the son of Laertes. I am in men’s minds 
for all manner of wiles, and my fame too 
reaches unto heaven. If thou art Aeneas the 
good, I am Ulysses the goodly!’ He roared 
with laughter, and shouted, “I am the wily 
Ulysses, Ulysses of many devices!” 
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Aeneas interrupted angrily, “Ulysses of 
many devices! Art thou that Ulysses whose 
device of the wooden horse overthrew Troy?” 

“Well,” said Ulysses slowly, “that is some- 
thing of which I never boasted. Thou mayst 
inquire of any who heard from me the tale of 
my wanderings. But—yes; the idea was 
mine. Yet why question me thus with crooked 
words?” 

“T have heard that it was thy doing, though 
I have blamed thee not when I have told the 
tale.” Aeneas paused, meditating these things 
in his sad bosom. “Yea, I distrust the Greeks, 
yet I know from my goddess mother that not 
the Greeks but the relentless gods made 
Troy topple from her pinnacle. Dread shapes 
I saw myself, mighty powers divine warring 
against Troy. Therefore, Ulysses, I do not 
disdain to hold speech with thee.” And Ae- 
neas drew himself up haughtily. 

“Disdain!” cried Ulysses. “It is rather I, 
the victorious, who might disdain to talk 
with thee, if thou art indeed Aeneas of Troy. 
Tell me. Art thou indeed from that van- 
quished city?” 

“Yea verily, 1 am Aeneas, the son of An- 
chises of Troy, and of Venus, the goddess 
whom you Greeks call Aphrodite. I escaped 
from Troy bearing my aged father on my 
back, and leading my little son by the hand. 
That is why I seek a new land which flees 
ever before me.” 

“I, too, seek with much labor a land. But 
I seek my home and my wife, for myself can 
see naught besides sweeter than a man’s own 
country.” 

“O yea?” questioned Aeneas sarcastically. 
“Neither Greece nor thy island of Ithaca are 
so far from Troy but that ten years would 
more than suffice to reach them. Methinks 
thy spirit of many devices seeketh adventure, 
not thy home nor yet thy wife!” 

Ulysses reached to seize his spear, but that 
was at the bottom of the sea, so instead he 
answered sternly, “Knowest thou Aeolus, 
king of the winds? He had given me a bag in 
which he had bound the ways of all the noisy 
winds save the one which would bear our 
ships safely home, home to Greece. So we 
sailed by day and by night until we were in 
sight of the shore. There for very weariness, 
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after nine days of watching, I fell asleep. 
Then did my sailors question among them- 
selves what was in the bag, and, suspecting 
it might be gold, they cut it open. Thereupon 
all the winds brake forth, and bore us to the 
high seas again. That is why | wander so long 
on the uncharted waters. But thou, why art 
thou no: long ere this in Italy? The land 
surely loves thee not since it flees ever before 
thee!” 

“I know not why these woes have befallen 
me, unless it be the wrath of those gods who 
were hostile to Troy, and whose anger still 
pursues me.” Then did the pious Aeneas 
weep till his face was wet with the flood of his 
tears. 

The mighty heart of Ulysses was moved 
with pity, and he spake winged words. 
“Spent are we both with the sorrows of 
shipwreck, yet once we fought, though on 
opposite sides at Troy. Ever the thought of a 
conflict whether in war or in games of peace 
has enkindled my spirit.’ He paused, recall- 
ing many adventures. “Not long ago I shared 
in the games at the famed isle of Phaeacia. 
I won in the throwing of weights, and then I 
did challenge them to contests with the pol- 
ished bow, and the bronze-headed spear. Only 
in the foot-race would I not contend, for I 
have been shamefully broken in many waters. 
But all kept silence, and none would contend 
with me.” 

Aeneas looked at him in amazement and 
some contempt. “Thou didst take part in 
the games thyself in spite of age and rank? On 
the shores of Trinacria | instituted games in 
honor of my divine father, Anchises, for the 
circling year had drawn toan end since we had 
laid his dust in the earth. I decreed what the 
contests should be, and I awarded the prizes, 
but for myself, I took no part in the games. 
Sorrow was nearer my heart than sport.” 
He drew a sigh from his sad bosom. “I have 
endured many misfortunes. My mind shud 
ders to remember, and I recall in grief things 
of which I was no small part. Yet once I en 
couraged my men, saying, “Perchance even 
these distresses it will some day be a joy to 
recall.””” 

Then said Ulysses, “Let us sit on these 
rocks, on the shore of the uncharted sea, and 
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perchance in sharing our experiences we may 
diminish our sorrows. I will tell thee one of 
the strangest of my adventures.” And he re- 
counted in no wise unboastfully his famous 
deeds on the isle of the Cyclops, telling how 
he gave his name as “Noman,” and how the 
other giants refused to aid Polyphemus when 
the latter cried, “Noman is killing me!” 
Ulysses roared with laughter as he told the 
story, saying, “My heart within me laughed 
to see my name and cunning counsel beguile 
him.” 

But the pious Aeneas shuddered, and said, 
“Only by the aid of the gods couldst thou 
have come safe through such an adventure. 
Must oft have invoked them.” 

Ulysses stared. “Nay, I took counsel in 
my own great heart. I escaped by my manful- 
ness, even by my counsel and wit. Yet,” he 
hesitated, “yet surely some god breathed 
great courage into us. And afterwards I did 
offer sacrifices of thanksgiving.” He chuckled. 
“Yea, I offered a sacrifice of the rams of the 
Cyclops; and I shared in the glorious feast 
and made merry.” He turned to Aeneas,— 
“And now it is thy turn to tell of thy ad- 
ventures.” 

“My adventures!” sighed Aeneas. “Should 
I, tracing back to the first beginning, go on to 
tell, and thou have leisure to hear the story 
of my woes, sooner would heaven close, and 
evening lay the day to rest. We too, in igno- 
rance of our way, drifted to the Cyclops’ 
coast. All night long we hid in the woods, a 
night of unspeakable length, and we heard 
sounds of monstrous horror but saw not from 
what cause came the sounds. Now when the 
next day was rising, and dawn had scattered 
from the sky the dewy shades, sudden came 
forth from the woods the strange shape of an 
unknown man, outworn with uttermost 
hunger. Knowest thou who he was, O wily 
Ulysses? Ithaca is thy home. It was also his. 
His name? Achaemenides! One of thy com- 
tades left by thee in the Cyclops’ cave. He 
blamed thee not, at least in words, but I, 
Aeneas, son of Anchises, I blame thee for de- 
serting thy comrade!” 

Ulysses caught the ragged remnant of his 
great purple cloak with his stalwart hand and 
drew it over his head to hide his comely face, 
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for he was ashamed to have Aeneas see him 
shed tears. ““Achaemenides, my dear com- 
rade!" said he at last. “We thought him dead, 
devoured by the Cyclops. Never knowingly 
would I have deserted a friend.” 

There was stern silence between the men 
for a time, and then Ulysses spoke again. 
“Let me prove to thee that I care for my com- 
rades. Hast thou heard of Circe, the enchant- 
ress who transforms men into beasts?” 

“Tales of her deeds I have heard. We sailed 
by her isle, but we landed not.” 

“Two and twenty of my brave men went 
to the halls of Circe where wolves and lions 
roamed. Circe bade the men enter, and gave 
them wine, and presently she smote them 
with a wand and penned them in the sties of 
the swine. They had the voices and bristles 
and shapes of swine, but their own minds.” 

Then instead of his sighs and groans, then 
did Aeneas laugh. “Ha! Ha! Some men had 
been turned into wolves and some into lions, 
but your Greek heroes were turned into 
swine! ‘Tis plain that Circe perceives the di- 
verse natures of mankind!” 

Ulysses glowered, too angry to find words. 
Then said he, “Into what sort of feeble ani- 
mals thinkest thou she would have trans- 
formed thy Trojans?” 

“Into eagles,” answered Aeneas promptly, 
“Roman eagles that shall conquer the world.” 

“Romans? Who are they?” queried Ulysses 
contemptuously. “In any case, dost realize 
that they must needs first be turned back into 
men. Knowest thou that art, Aeneas?” 

“Dost thou?” countered Aeneas. 

“Yea, but let me tell thee first how I re- 
joined my comrades. One of my men had not 
entered Circe’s hall, and he came back and 
told me what had happened. And I said, ‘I 
will go forth, for a strong constraint is upon 
me. My dear comrades I will not leave in 
such plight.” 

Ulysses looked steadily at Aeneas, and 
finally the latter said somewhat unwillingly, 
“Well, I admit that on that occasion thou 
didst at least start to the aid of thy comrades. 
But continue. Didst thou succeed in aiding 
them?” 

“On the way thither Hermes came to me 
and gave me counsel how I should deal with 
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the sorceress, and an herb that should render 
her charms impotent. What that herb was I 
refuse to tell thee. Circe received me, and set 
many dainties before me. When I refused to 
eat thereof she spake unto me winged words, 
saying, ‘Why dost thou sit there consuming 
thine own soul?’ And I answered her saying, 
‘O Circe, if in good faith thou biddest me eat 
and drink then let my companions go free.’ 
Then she opened rs doors of the sty, and 
the swi...er... . those who had 
been my oon oar came e forth. She anointed 
each with another charm and they became 
men again. For a year we stayed there, and 
then I said to her that my spirit was eager to 
be gone. And the fair goddess answered me, 
‘Son of Laertes, Odysseus of many devices, 
tarry no longer in my house against thy will.’ 
Then she added strange words which I shall 
never forget—'I tell thee that before thou 
seest Ithaca thou must perform another 
journey.’” Ulysses fell silent. Then he added, 
“Perhaps later I may tell thee also of that 
strange journey.” 

“Ah,” said Aeneas, “only by the protec- 
tion of the gods couldst thou have been re- 
leased so easily from Circe’s charms, and al- 
lowed to depart from her abode,—unless, 
perchance, after a year she tired of thee, and 
of thy men who had apparently reminded her 
of—” Seeing the black frown gathering on 
Ulysses’ countenance Aeneas went on hast- 
ily. “Now let me tell thee the tale of my 
landing in Carthage,—Carthage, whose 
queen was a widow, the beautiful Tyrian 
Dido. Thither the gods directed my course.” 
He paused, revolving in his sad heart the days 
spent in Carthage. “Dido, ruling her city as 
a king might rule. Dido, loving and passionate 
—+yea, how she loved me! Circe I know was a 
goddess. Did e’er mortal woman adore thee, 
Ulysses, thou wily Ulysses?” 

“I may be the wily Ulysses, but, on the 
whole, true husband and faithful. My wife 
is the godlike Penelope, utterly faithful and 
true throughout the long years of my ab- 
sence.” 

“Art sure? "Tis years since you left her.” 

“Yea, I am sure. You ask how I know? 
Well, in time I may tell thee —Verily, in my 
far wanderings there have been various wom- 
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en, goddesses, nymphs and mortals. There 
was the maiden Nausicaa, child of Phaeacia, 
her father the king of the island. I have heard 
that the night before I arrived there she 
dreamed of glad marriage; I know that her 
father, great-hearted Alcinous, called me a 
man most goodly, and wished I might wed 
with his daughter. Well I remember her words 
at our parting. ‘Farewell, stranger, and even 
in thine own country bethink thee of me, for 
that to me first thou owest the ransom of 
life.. With reverence I answered, ‘Even 
there will I do thee worship as to a god, for 
thou, lady, hast given me my life.’ But so 
chaste and modest that maiden that whether 
she loved me, I know not; nor did I seek to 
know, but took quiet occasion to refer to my 
wife, the godlike Penelope.” 

Then said Aeneas, “No such intimation 
would e’er have abated the passion of Dido. 
Many a wile she employed to detain me in 
Carthage, and gladly would I have remained 
there. But Venus, my goddess mother— 
Have I revealed to thee that I am goddess- 
born?” 

“Humph!” snorted Ulysses, “Three times 
at the least! Thou are like a man presumptu 
ous. It liketh me not twice to tell or to hear a 
plain told tale.” 

Then Aeneas, resentment and sarcasm 
mingled in his voice, made answer. “Dido 
perceived at once that I was sprung from the 
gods. Soon she neglected the governance of 
Carthage, and at all times sought to be with 
me. Often she stammered in speech, so deep 
by mighty love was she shaken.” A self 
satisfied smile crept over Aeneas’ face. “Once 
we went on a hunt, and sudden a black rain 
fell, mingled with hail. In a cave we sought 
refuge, and there our secret love she called 
marriage.” 

““Hadst thou ever been married?” 
Ulysses. 

“Yea, truly, in Troy. My wife was Creusa, 
daughter of Priam, the king. When I fled from 
the city she begged me to take herself and our 
little son with me. So I told her to follow— 
at some distance. What befell her I know not, 
but when I missed her I cast my shouts upon 
the night, I filled the streets with my cries. 

“Didst thou find her?” 


asked 
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“Nay. But her shade appeared to me, say- 
ing it was the will of the gods that I should 
not take her with me, and to the will of the 
gods I am ever obedient.” 

“Humph!” said Ulysses. “Thou are well 
called the pious Aeneas.” 

And Aeneas, all unconscious of Ulysses’ 
sarcasm, continued his story. “After our 
stay in the cave, months passed by in ease and 
bliss. Then came Mercury, whom you call 
Hermes, sent from the great gods. He even 
taunted me with being the slave of a woman! 
That of course was far from being true. He 
urged that for my own fame and for the future 
of my son, Ascanius, I must go forward to 
Italy and the Roman lands. Casting my swift 
mind this way and that, I wavered in counsel. 
I longed to stay. I longed to flee. Then I 
commanded my men secretly to prepare the 
ships. But Rumour had warned Dido, and 
with tears, and many reproaches, and soft 
words of love she besought me never to leave 
her. By her head and mine I swore that not of 
my own will did I follow Italy, but driven 
by fate and the undying gods. Though I 
longed to assuage her grief, and turn aside her 
sorrow, though my soul, too, was shaken by 
mighty love, I fulfilled heaven's bidding, and 
returned to the fleet. We set sail. Looking 
back from the high deck I saw bright flames 
rising, and, though I knew not the cause, sad 
foreboding warned me that unhappy Dido 
had taken her life. I revolved these things in 
my sad bos:m, but my duty to the gods was 
clear. The gods are eternal, but a fickle and 
changeful thing ever is woman.” 

Indignantly Ulysses made answer. “Thou 
knowest not Penelope, constant Penelope, 
faithful and godlike.” He paused, then con- 
tinued, “I, too, was delayed once by one who 
loved me. She was a nymph, Calypso of the 
braided tresses. Once when Poseidon the 
earthshaker shattered my ships, and I alone 
escaped, riding the waves on a spar from one 
of the vessels, Calypso found me and took me 
to the hall in her great cave. She promised 
that she would make me to know not death 
nor age forever. But I lay in her hall shedding 
big tears, yea, and often I sat on the shore, 
straining my soul with tears and groans and 
griefs, and looking wistfully over the un- 
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charted deep. My eyes were never dry of 
tears, and my sweet life was ebbing away, for 
the nymph found no favor in my sight, and 
I thought ever of Penelope. Seven long years 
passed away thus, and still she held me per- 
force. Yea, she cherished me, but never won 
my heart. Then came Hermes, sent from Zeus, 
bringing the command of the father of gods 
and men that she should not only let me go, 
but should aid my departure. This at first she 
resented angrily, saying, “Great gods ever 
grudge for goddesses to mate openly with men 
and ye gods now grudge that a mortal man 
should dwell with me.*” 

“They never resented the union of Venus, 
my goddess mother, and my father, An- 
chises,”” boasted Aeneas. 

“Be not too sure,” answered Ulysses, 
“else why so many trials for her son? But to 
continue. Finally, obeying the divine com- 
mand, Calypso came to me and said, “Hapless 
man, sorrow no more on this isle, I pray thee, 
nor let thy good life waste away, for even 
now will I send thee home with all my heart.” 
But anon she turned to me again and said, 
‘Son of Laertes, is it indeed thy wish to get 
thee home to thine own country?’ and with a 
sob she added, “Good fortune go with thee 
even so.’ Then flaming with temper and 
jealousy she cried, ‘Thou longest to see thy 
wife, for whom thou hast ever a desire day 
by day! But it is in no wise meet that mortal 
women should match themselves with im- 
mortals in shape or comeliness.’ And I, look- 
ing on her great beauty, replied, “Be not 
wroth with me hereat, goddess and queen. 
Myself, I know it well, how wise Penelope is 
meaner to look upon than thou. Yet even so I 
wish and long day by day to fare homeward, 
and to see the day of my returning.’ Then the 
nymph gave me material for a raft and pro- 
visions for my journey, and I fared forth 
again wandering over the wine-dark sea.” 

“She sent thee from her!” cried Aeneas. 
“She who loved thee sent thee from her, obey- 
ing the commands of the gods! How great 
her unlikeness to Dido!” He paused, looked 
up and down the ageing form of Ulysses, 
tossed his own less aged head complacently, 
and added, “Still, the unlikeness may have 











been rather between the men than between 
the women!” 

“Somewhat younger than I thou mayst 
be,” began Ulysses in a threatening tone. He 
started to rise, but winced as strong pains gat 
hold upon him. 

With enmity these two men of hostile 
races regarded each other. Then Aeneas 
spoke. “After all, we are no longer before the 
walls of Troy. Thou didst refer to a long 
journey prophesied by Circe. Tell me there- 
of.” 

Ulysses yawned wearily, and perhaps in- 
solently. “There is a time for many words,” 
said he, “and there is a time for sleep. But 
if thou art eager still to listen, I would not for 
my part grudge to tell thee of other things 
more terrible still. Yea, Circe foretold, or 
rather commanded this journey, for she said, 
‘First thou must perform another journey, and 
reach the dwelling of Hades and dread Pro 
serpina.. Then, as for me, my heart was 
broken, and my soul had no more care to live 
and see the sunlight. And Circe anon gave me 
command how I should reach the borders of 
Hades and what I should do there. So I fared 
to the deep flowing Oceanus, to the limits of 
the world. There, following the command of 
Circe, I dug a pit with my sharp sword and 
filled it with mead and wine and water, and 
last with the dark blood of a black ram sacri- 
ficed. And lo! dread shapes came to view, the 
spirits of the departed gathered out of Erebus, 
and they sought, poor strengthless heads, to 
drink of the blood. Those whom I permitted 
to drink talked with me. Many were com- 
rades of the wars, and one was my mother. 
Thrice I sought to clasp her to my breast, but 
from my hands she flitted as go the shadows. 
She spake unto me winged words, telling me 
of my father, of my son, and of the faithful- 
ness of my wife. I promised to tell thee how I 
knew she was faithful.” 

Aeneas leaned forward eagerly. “Thou 
sawest the dead. They came to thee out of 
Erebus. Didst thou cross the dread river 
Styx? Didst thou, living, enter the abode of 
the departed?” 

Ulysses shuddered. “Nay. That no man 
living may do. Nor do I wish it, for Achilles, 
coming out of Erebus, spoke of the horrors of 
Hades. Dost remember Achilles?” 
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“Yea,” answered Aeneas grimly. “He slew 
Hector, and treated his body with foul dis- 
respect.” 

“But Hector had slain Patroclus, Achilles’ 
dearest friend!” answered Ulysses angrily. 
For a space the men glared at each other, then 
Ulysses continued. “The pale shade of Achil- 
les came to me, and he vowed that he would 
rather be slave to the meanest man on earth 
than king of Hades, and verily my heart 
agreeth with his words.” 

Then Aeneas, revolving these things in his 
great mind, made answer, “Thy tale thou hast 
told with skill. But I, I too, went to the lower 
world, fulfilling the expressed wish of my 
father, Anchises. The Sibyl at Cumae told 
me the descent would be easy but the return 
difficult. My love for my father vanquished 
the toilsome way, and I prayed to my goddess 
mother that she fail me not in my dark hour. 
I too made the sacrifices, then, while the earth 
shook and the wooded ridges quivered I fol- 
lowed the Sibyl, plunging madly into the 
opened cave.” 

Aeneas raised his eyes and hands to heaven. 
“Ye gods who hold the domain of spirits! 
ye voiceless shadows! thou, Chaos! and thou, 
Phlegethon! ye brood of the silent tracts of 
night! Suffer me to tell what I have heard, 
suffer me of your grace to unfold secrets 
buried in the depths and darkness of the 
earth! 

“Thou, Ulysses, thou wentest to the 
bounds of Erebus, but I, Aeneas, son of 
Anchises and the goddess Venus, I crossed 
the river Styx. I saw Lethe and Phlegethon; 
the punishments of the proud in Tartarus, and 
the joys of the heroes in the Elysian Fields. 
Thou sayest thou wouldst rather be slave to 
the meanest man on earth than king of Hades. 
But I at Lethe’s shore exclaimed ‘Is it possible 
that any man can be so in love with life as to 
wish to leave these tranquil scenes for the 
upper world?’ I saw the pale spirits of the 
dead, among them unhappy Dido—” 

Ulysses interrupted. “Didst thou see the 
spirit of thy wife?” 

Aeneas stared. “Now thou speakest of it I 
cannot remember seeing her. I never thought 
of her. Her shade came to me after the fall of 
Troy, and I tried to clasp her to my bosom, 
but my hands met on thin air.” He paused 
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thoughtfully. Then he turned to Ulysses. 
“Thou didst indeed travel to the borders of 
Hades, and from that kingdom of Pluto and 
Proserpina came the souls of the departed to 
talk with thee. But didst thou see the souls of 
those yet to be born?” 

Then pale fear gat hold on Ulysses. He 
shuddered, and answered, “Nay. What thou 
meanest I know not.” 

“I,” said Aeneas solemnly, “I saw the 
souls of those yet to be born, my own off 
spring of future generations. My father, 
Anchises, was my guide, and he told me the 
meaning of all. So it happened that I ceased 
to think of mysel. as the last of the Trojans. 
Instead I look to the future, and I am the first 
of the Romans. And so I know, Ulysses, that 
though thy race may be great in art and 
knowledge, mine shall conquer and rule the 
world. Hark to the words of my father, 
Anchises, 

‘Though Greece in marble or bronze deftlier make 

The forms that seem to breathe, the looks that 

speak; 


Plead causes better; chart the starry skies; 
Describe their courses; tell where planets rise;— 
Yet, Roman, thine’s the nobler destiny; 

To hold the world ‘neath thine imperial sway; 
These be thine arts—the terms of peace to give, 
To crush the proud, and bid the prostrate live.’ 


“So!” mused Ulysses. “So your Roman 
descendants of yet un-born generations shall 
conquer my Greek descendants? Aeneas, I too 
hear a voice out of the future; methinks it is a 
Roman voice. Hark to the words. “Greece 
though captive shall lead captive her captor!” 

“Crooked words! What mean they?” 

“Your father, Anchises, said much the 
same thing. The problem remains,—which is 
the nobler destiny?” 

The two men sat silent for a time. Then 
Ulysses laughed exultantly. “Whatever the 
future may hold, it has been a joy to recall our 
glorious adventures!” 

Aeneas sighed deeply. “Yes, even our 
trials and woes we recall now with pleasure. 
As I said to my men, “MemrnissE 1uvaABiT!"”’ 





TRobert Vincent Cram 
1885-1947 


Rosert Vincent Cram, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Classical Languages in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, died at his home in 
Minneapolis on June 18, 1947, after a long 
illness of more than a year. 

A true son of Harvard and New England, 
Professor Cram was born at Winchester, 
Massachusetts, on July 31, 1885. He pre- 
pared for college at Newton High School and 
was admitted to Harvard in the fall of 1903, 
taking his bachelor’s degree in 1907. He re- 
ceived the master’s degree in 1908 and the 
doctorate in classical philology in 1917, after 
holding instructorships at Juniata College 
(1910-14) and Lafayette College (1914-16). 
During the first World War he served at 
Massachusetts Base Hospital. He was called 
to the Latin department of the University of 
Minnesota in the fall of 1919. There he re- 
mained to teach for twenty-seven years, as 
instructor (1919-21), assistant professor 
(1921-45), and associate professor (1945-47), 
with brief interludes for study at the Ameri- 


can Academy in Rome (1926-27) and the 
American School of Classical Studies in 
Athens (1938-39). He was a member of the 
American Philological Association and of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South, contributing numerous short ar- 
ticles and reviews to various journals, and a 
very substantial study of the Roman censors 
to that volume (51) of the Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology which was published in 
honor of William Scott Ferguson. 

His years of service at Minnesota were cut 
all too short, but he had won the respect and 
affection of many people there and elsewhere, 
students, colleagues, and friends. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Gertrude Schill 
Cram, by a sister, Mrs. Helen Bretz of Boston, 
and by the indestructible image, aere peren- 
nius, which he leaves behind him, of a con- 
scientious teacher, a wonderfully warm- 
hearted colleague, and a man devoted to the 
classical in all things. 











We See 
By the Papers.... 


We urge all our readers to appoint themselves 
special clipping bureaus for this department, 
and to forward material to us suitably marked 
with the name of the periodical and the date 
of issue. If an item appears in a magazine that 
you do not wish to clip, send us the gist of the 
material on a penny postcard!—The Editors. 


Tue sMALL London magazine Horizon devoted its 
October issue to an evaluation of present-day 
American culture by a number of American 
writers, who dutifully exposed once more our 
perennial philistinism. One writer, William Bar- 
rett (as quoted by Tre, October 20), “recalled 
what a French monk in Carthage had told him 
when he looked in vain for relics of Carthaginian 
art: ‘They had none. They were not artists. They 
were business people ... the Americans of ary 
tiquity.’ ” Horrzon’s editor Cyril Connolly ob- 
served: “As Europe becomes more helpless the 
Americans are compelled to become far-seeing 
and responsible, as Rome was forced by the long 
decline of Greece to produce an Augustus, a 
Vergil. Our [European] impotence liberates their 
{American} potentialities. Something important 
is about to happen... .” 


A cuippinc from the New London, Connecticut, 
Eventnc Day of October 22, for which we are in- 
debted to Professor Edwin L. Minar, reports the 
presentation of the Antigone of Sophocles at 
Connecticut College by a play-production class 
under the direction of Miss Margaret Hazelwood. 
Gilbert Murray's version was used in a con- 
densed form, which ran about an hour. 


THE ETERNAL validity of the Roman law was dem- 
onstrated recently, when a California judge ruled 
that, upon breaking her engagement, a woman 
must return the engagement ring to her former 
fiance, although she might keep other gifts of 
jewelry and cash. According to an AP dispatch 
from Los Angeles dated November 5, Superior 
Judge Leo Freund based this decision on an old 
Roman law. This recalls Mary Brown Pharr’s 
article “The Kiss in Roman Law” in CJ for April, 





1947, in which the contractual nature of Roman 
marriage is emphasized. 
2 


Hicu-scuoot Vergil students would not have 
been perturbed, as was one reader of the New 
York Heratp Trisune, when an editorial writer 
used the word “aposiopesis” in his comment on 
Vishinsky’s opening speech at the United Nations 
General Assembly. Accused of flaunting his erudi- 
tion unnecessarily, the editorial writer replied 
that he knew no other single word that would 
convey the idea of aposiopesis. Professor W. H. 
Johns of the University of Alberta, who clipped 
an account of this logomachy from the Edmonton 
Journat of October 22, points out that the writer 
responsible for the Journat headline seems to 
have misunderstood the meaning of the word and 
applied it to Vishinsky rather than to his speech. 
The headline: “Greeks had word for Vishinsky.” 
Perhaps the word for this would be “solecism.” 


Proressor Jouns also sends this story from the 
Edmonton Journat of July 23, 1946. A girl re- 
porter in Winnipeg, caught by her editor in the 
idle pastime of looking out of the office window, 
lied her way out of that predicament into a worse 
one. “I’m trying to cure myself of a phobia,” she 
said, “a fear of heights—you know, what's it 
called?” The editor challenged her to find out, if 
she wasa reporter. This led to a fruitless question- 
ing of all the newspaper people available, search 
through dictionaries, books of synonyms, and 
Roget's Thesaurus, appeals to radio announcers, 
a social service executive, and a psychology pro 
fessor, who had the word on the tip of her tongue, 
queries to Toronto and New York. New York 
produced “altophobia” but this was discarded. 
Eventually the office boy, who had been over- 
looked before, tossed it off casually: “You mean 
‘acrophobia.’""* The Canadian Press dispatch 
points the moral that it doesn't pay to tell a lie. In 
this case, however, a more practical prescription 
might have been: Keep in touch with your Greek 
professor. 
° 


IN REPORTING an enthusiastic reception for the 
New York production of Robinson Jeffers’ ver- 
sion of the Medea, Time (November 3) assigns at 
least a small share of the limelight to Euripides. 
The translation, characterized as a free adaptation 
was written especially for the actress Judith An- 
derson, who plays Medea in this presentation. 
Prease Turn TO Pace 218 
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Humanistic Culture 


In Early Virginia 


Herbert C. Lipscomb 


The classical element in the education of the Founding Fathers 


On THE FIFTH of December nineteen years ago a group of classicists gathered in the historic 
church at Jamestown to unveil a bronze tablet bearing a Latin inscription which reads as follows: 


GEORGIO SANDYS-PRIMO POETAE AMERICANO 
QUI DUM QUAESTOR AERARII COLONIAE VIRGINIAE ERAT 
OVIDI METAMORPHOSES 
IN VERSUS ANGLICOS TRANSTULIT 
ITAQUE IN NOSTRIS ORIS OPUS CLASSICUM PRIMUM EDIDIT 
QUI AUTEM IN TERRIS NOVIS NEMPE 
INTER OMNIA SILVESTRIA 
QUAMVIS IPSE FINITIMIS CIRCUMSONARETUR ARMIS 
SEMINA TAMEN RERUM HUMANIORUM SEVIT 
QUAS NOS POSTERI PER 
VASTUM CONTINENTEM FLORENTES VIDIMUS 
IDCIRCO EI HOC MONUMENTUM 
HONORIS CAUSA D.D.D. 


Topay WE AGAIN salute Sandys as a pio- 
neer in our cultural history, for his translation, 
as Tyler has observed, “ is the very first ex- 
pression of elaborate poetry . . . the first utter- 
ance of the conscious literary spirit, articu- 
lated in America.”’ Sandys’ work also reminds 
us that from the beginning our culture has 








(This is an adapted version of an address given by 
Professor Lipscomb at the Triennial Council of Phi 
Beta Kappa in September, 1946, at the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary in Williamsburg, Virginia. 

The author is a well-known contributor to Tue 
Crassica, Journat. A graduate of Randolph-Macon 
and The Johns Hopkins University (Ph.D. ‘o7), he is 
now Professor of Latin at the Randolph-Macon Wom- 
an’s College. One of his major interests (in addition to 
the cultural history of the South) is the influence of the 
Classics in Engl ish literature. 


—_— 








had its roots deep in European soil. Later in 
the Colonial period we find William Byrd 
carrying on the classical tradition as he trans- 
lates the story of the matron of Ephesus from 
Petronius’ realistic novel, or freely renders 
into English the Elder Pliny’s description of 
the song of the nightingale. Even more note- 
worthy as an illustration of the continuity of 
the European tradition in American culture, 
is the slender volume of verse entitled, Poems 
on Several Occasions by a Gentleman of Vir- 
ginia, which appeared in 1736, the first vol- 
ume of poetry published in the South. The 
anonymous author placed on the title page a 
quotation from Cicero expressing the hope 
that the contents of the volume might at least 
bring relaxation to the mind and delight to 
the spirit. And such is the reward of the 
reader of the poet's group of Vers de Société: 
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“I'd be my lovely Sylvia's glass 
Still to reflect her beauteous face” 


lines that recall the ring which Ovid sent to 
Corinna and the glove upon the hand of 
Juliet. Horace’s radiant Laudabunt alii is the 
inspiration of a charming ode in which Oxford 
replaces Tibur, and Drake, in the words of 
Teucer, exhorts his comrades landed on the 
dreary desert coast: 


“Then let’s carouse; To-morrow we'll again 
Brave the rough Buffets of the boistrous Main.” 


Once more the Virginia poet strikes the 
Horatian note of carpe diem as he sings to 
his lady: 

“Come, my Silvia, come away; 

Youth and Beauty will not stay.” 


Included in the collection are a number of 
poems reflecting topical and personal inter- 
ests such as a brief satire dealing with the 
corruption of the Virginia stage and a Hymn 
to the Morning: 


“But heark! The Grove, 
Respondent to the tuneful Choir, resound 
Celestial Symphony . . . 
Nor shall my only Voice 
Be Wanting in the general Hymn: Of Song 
Unskilful, yet with grateful Hand Ill touch 
The trembling String, and chant th’ 
Almighty’s Praise.” 


That the trembling string was not more often 
touched by the creative Muse is not surpris- 
ing to students of this early period of Vir- 
ginia’s history. Contributions to literature 
were of necessity small in view of the demands 
made upon the thought and energies of men 
engaged in planting a civilization in the wilder- 
ness in the face of opposition from hostile 
forces. George Sandys, for instance, in dedi- 
cating his translation of Ovid to King Charles, 
not long after the Indian Massacre of 1622, 
states that his poem had “Warres and Tu- 
mults to bring it to light instead of the Muses” 
and that it was “limn’d in that unperfect 
light which was snatcht from the houres of 
night and repose.” Moreover, the Virginia 
planters, living in comparative isolation, had 
little opportunity to form literary circles for 
the communication of ideas through which the 





creative spirit is awakened and nourished, 
And yet if we bear in mind the difficulties 
facing the early colonists, the literary output 
seems not inconsiderable. 

The distinction of having written the first 
poem on an American theme belongs to R. 
Rich, “a soldier blunt and plaine,” as he 
calls himself, who in 1610 in London pub- 
lished his versified description of the tempes- 
tuous voyage from England under Sir Thomas 
Gates and Captain Newport, the arrival on 
Jamestown island, the nature of the country, 
and the spirit of the adventurers cheered by 
the ringing words: 

“Let England knowe our willingness, for that 

our worke is good, 

We hope to plant a nation where none before 


hath stood.” 


One of the earliest of these planters of a 
nation, Captain John Smith, exemplifies that 
union of man of affairs and man of letters so 
often observed in the British character. He 
includes within his Advertisements for the Un- 
experienced Planters of New England a poem 
in iambics, bearing the title Sea Marke, which 
represents a wrecked vessel offering itself as 
an example of the tragic result of lack of cau 
tion: 

“The seas were calm, the wind was fair; 

That made me so secure 

That now I must endure 

All weathers, be they foul or fair.” 


Among other poets of this period the Muse 
seems to have scattered her gifts more gener’ 
ously. For example, the anonymous Ode on 
the Death of Bacon is characterized by dignity, 
feeling, and an allusive style which justify its 
high rank among commemorative odes: 


“While none shall dare his obsequies to sing 

In deserved measures, until Time shall bring 

Truth crowned with freedom, and from danger 
free, 

To sound his praises to posterity. 


Here let him rest; while we this truth report, 
He’s gone from hence unto a higher court 
To plead his cause where he by this doth know 
Whether to Caesar he was friend or foe.” 


Other occasional poems spring from the 
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stirring events of the day. Governor Spotts- 
wood’s more humane plan to Christianize 
the Indians wins the support of William 
Byrd: 

“Long has the furious priest assay'd in vain 

With sword and fagot infidels to gain; 

But now the milder soldier wisely tries 

By gentler methods to unveil their eyes.” 


And immediately following the arrival of 
Lord Botetourt in 1768 there appears in the 
columns of the Virginia Gazette an ode of 
welcome which not only pictures the Virginia 
scenery from the Tidewater river-valleys to 
the cloud-capp’d mountains but also casts a 
bright glow upon the festive gatherings of our 
forefathers: 
“Be this your glory, this your boast, 
Lord Botetourt’s the favorite toast; 
Triumphant wreaths entwine; 
Fill full your bumpers swiftly round, 
And make your spacious rooms rebound 
With music, joy, and wine.” 


In the field of prose Viriginia’s contribu- 
tion is more significant, serving as it did a 
utilitarian purpose. Many of the early writers 
who had crossed the sea had changed their 
skies but not their hearts. We find them turn- 
ing their thoughts to the mother country, 
and, as Tyler notes, sending tidings from the 
new world, or appealing for material aid, or 
offering defense against slanderous charges. 
Thus John Smith’s A True Relation of Vir- 
ginia, the first book in American literature, 
printed in London in 1608, was written for 
the British reader in general and the London 
Company in particular. Five years later 
Alexander Whitaker, missionary of the gos- 
pel, in his Good Newes From Virginia be- 
speaks for the young colony a sympathetic 
understanding of its needs and a realization 
of the duty of rendering it service: “Awake, 
you true-hearted Englishmen. . . remember 
that the plantation is God's and the reward 
your country’s.” 

Other works are products primarily of 
Virginia soil. James Blair, for example, who 
founded this institution of learning and for 
fifty years served as its first President, not 
only collaborated with Hartwell and Chilton 
in writing The Present State of Virginia and 


the College, but also made an important con- 
tribution in the field of religion in his one 
hundred and seventeen disquisitions on Our 
Savior’s Divine Sermon on the Mount. And 
Robert Beverley at the turn of the century, 
inspired by a patriotic desire to correct the 
misstatements of a British historian, became 
the first writer of history to be born in the 
colony. His vivid work so charmed Adams 
by its “easy familiarity and freshness of view 
and phrase” that he felt as if he were passing 
“from the study . . . into the fields with the 
breeze through the pines.” The same fresh- 
ness he found in the Westover Manuscripts of 
William Byrd. The History of the Dividing 
Line, for instance, makes easy reading when 
we meet again and again such illustrations of 
the author's witty and satirical vein as his 
summary of the original Virginia colonists, 
“about an hundred men, most of them repro- 
bates of good families,” and his opinion of our 
neighbors to the south, generously endowed 
with what he calls “the Carolina felicity of 
having nothing to do.” 


Virginia and American Culture 


THE INTELLECTUAL and aesthetic standards 
established by such men as Beverley and Byrd, 
and in a different degree by the less promi- 
nent among the colonists, have been an abiding 
influence in American culture. Upon the for- 
mation of these standards light has in recent 
years been thrown by the many excellent 
studies made of the books that went into the 
making of the Virginia colonist’s mind and 
character. Among these studies George 
Smart's examination of approximately one 
hundred private libraries in the eastern 
counties from 1650 to 1787 is most illuminat- 
ing. The owners representing many differ- 
ent walks of life include “doctors, churchmen, 
lawyers and legislators, planters large and 
small, music teachers, and dancing masters.” 
The catholicity of taste of the colonists and 
the degree of their interest in the various 
fields of knowledge are revealed by the 
author's arrangement of the contents of the 
libraries in the following order: Language and 
Classics, Philosophy and Law, History, Biog- 
raphy, and Travel, English Literature, Reli- 








gion and Divinity, Science, Medicine, and 
Practical Arts. Among the individual au- 
thors, Ovid is the most popular of the Latin 
writers, Homer and Xenophon of the Greek, 
Moliére, Corneille, Racine, Fénelon, and Le 
Sage of the French. Pope is given the place 
of honor among English poets and Locke 
among the philosophers. The Bible is found in 
practically every library and frequently 
there are versions in Greek, Latin, and 
French. 

Here in the wilderness farremoved from 
centers of culture, the colonists resolved to 
continue the intellectual interests and repro- 
duce the mode of life of the English country 
gentleman. Bearers of the Hebrew-Christian- 
Classical tradition, they dwelt with books of 
high significance in the progress of civiliza- 
tion. Through them they refined their style, 
enriched their mind, and guided their spiri- 
tual life. Moreover, in the quiet hours spent 
with his books, the Virginia gentleman was 
equipping himself both to meet his country’s 
demands in this critical period and to take a 
prominent part in laying the foundations of 
our political and cultural institutions. Here 
we have realized Cicero's ideal of the union 
of the contemplative and the active life. 


William Byrd’s Library 


Tue sooxs of the Virginia planter were 
not meant to serve merely as ornaments of his 
shelves. We often find favorite books be- 
queathed as special gifts or volumes well- 
worn from usage, indicating that, in Bacon's 
phrase, “they came home to men’s business 
and bosoms.” To the fact that William Byrd 
read assiduously many of the books in his 
carefully chosen library of 3625 volumes, 
possibly the largest collection in the colonies, 
abundant testimony is offered by the two 
recently published volumes of his diary. It 
was almost a ritual with him to begin the day 
by reading a chapter in Hebrew and long 
passages from Homer or some other Greek 
author. At other times we see him translating 
Greek into both Latin and English. One day 
his interest is in Milton's English or Latin 
poems, another, in some work written in the 
French, or Italian, or Dutch language. Such 
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Latin writers as Terence, Horace, Sallust, 
and Petronius often enrich his leisure. That 
Byrd's love of the Classics sometimes added 
to the manifold difficulties incidental to mar- 
riage to a temperamental wife is shown by the 
following entry in the diary on November 11, 
709: “Then we returned in the dark to 
Arlington where we found some of the wom- 
en sick and some out of humor and particu- 
larly my wife quarreled with Mr. Dunn and 
me for talking Latin and called it bad manners. 
This put me out of humor with her which set 
her to crying. I wholly made the reconcilia- 
tion. The parson was more affronted than I, 
and went to bed. I neglected to say my pray- 
ers but had good health, good thoughts, and 
indifferent good humor, thanks be to God 
Almighty.” Later, however, a love letter in 
Greek was more cordially received by Maria 
Taylor, who became his second wife. 

Byrd’s wide humanistic interests, as re- 
vealed by the varied categories in his library, 
include the arts of music and drama, painting, 
and architecture. Though the Virginia 
planters were in no sense creative artists, yet 
they laid American culture under lasting 
obligation by fostering a love of beauty and 
establishing standards of taste. They shared 
Plato's belief that the youth of a nation should 
be brought into contact with noble works of 
art that their rhythm and harmony might 
find their way into the innermost places of the 
soul. The children of the Virginia planter 
were taught to master such musical instru 
ments as the harpsichord, the flute, the viola, 
and the violin. In the Virginia Gazette for 
May 16, 1771, Francis Russworm “begs leave 
to acquaint the young Gentlemen in and 
about Williamsburg that he shall open School 
on. Monday the 3d of June at Mr. Singleton’s 
house to teach the Violin, German, and Com- 
mon Flutes: He will wait upon young Ladies 
at their own Homes, to teach them to dance a 
Minuet after the newest and most fashionable 
method.” Another of the famous teachers of 
music of this period was Cuthbert Ogle of 
Williamsburg. His effects included sonatas 
and concertos by English and Italian com- 
posers, and ten books of the songs of Hindel, 
who seems to have made an especial appeal to 
the colonists. Not uncommon must have been 
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such evenings as Jefferson enjoyed after those 
dinners, “truly Attic Societies” as he calls 
them, in the home of Governor Fauquier who, 
to quote from one of Jefferson's letters, “asso- 
ciated me with two or three other amateurs 
in his weekly concerts.” 


Opera and Drama 


THE COLONISTS Were interested, too, in the 
philosophy of the Arts. In the Virginia 
Gazette for October 15, 1736, appeared a dis- 
cussion as to whether the pleasure derived 
from music and painting is to be attributed 
more to the “Operation of Sense” or to the 
“Act of the Mind.” Two weeks later the 
Gazette carried an article on the aesthetics of 
the Italian Opera. The writer expressed the 
view that “the nobler Passions and Affections 
of the Mind, are capable of being expressed 
in it with equal Force and Delicacy, as by 
either of its Sister Arts, Painting, or Poetry.” 
But it was the famous Beggar's Opera by the 
Englishman, John Gay, that held first place in 
the hearts of the colonists. William Byrd tells 
us that this work “had diverted the town for 
forty nights successively” and that when he 
was confined by inclement weather during his 
journey to the Land of Eden he beguiled the 
hours by reading the second part of the opera. 
And George Washington attended the open- 
ing performance at Williamsburg in the old 
theatre near the Capitol. 

The site of this old theatre has been defi- 
nitely determined by the scholars of the Wil- 
liamsburg Restoration, as well as the location 
of an earlier structure near the Governor's 
Palace, the first theatre built in America. For 
it was in 1716, according to the records at 
Yorktown, that William Levingston and the 
Steggs were granted the privilege of erecting 
“a good substantial house™ for the presenta- 
tion of “comedies, drolls, or other kinds of 
stage plays” for as long a time as it should 
please the Governor. Professional actors and 
musicians from England, as we learn from 
Notices in the Virginia Gazette of 1736, 
shared the stage either with “gentlemen and 
ladies of this country,’ who presented The 
Busy Body, The Recruiting Officer, and The 
Beaux Stratagem, or with the “young Gen- 


tlemen of the College,” who appeared in 
Addison’s Cato, and The Drummer or The 
Haunted House, with its echoes of Plautus’ 
Mostellaria. 

For the initial performance in the second 
theatre, constructed near the Capitol in 1751, 
were chosen Shakespeare's Richard III and 
“a tragic dance composed by Monsieur De- 
noier.”” A year later the celebrated English 
Company of the Hallams arrived to remain in 
the colony more than ten years. They opened 
with The Merchant of Venice and a farce en- 
titled The Anatomist, or Sham Doctor. The 
Mss. of the Rockefeller research-staff aid us 
in recreating the happy evenings when the 
colonists enjoyed such light dramas as The 
Constant Couple, The Provoked Husband, 
Woman's a Riddle, and The Devil to Pay. 
Great interest was often added to the per- 
formance by the presence of such celebrities 
as Washington or the Emperor and Empress 
of the Cherokee Nation, who came as guests 
of the Governor to witness Shakespeare's 
Othello. To other Virginia towns the English 
actors carried the drama; we know from a 
letter to John Page, for example, that Jeffer- 
son some years later was thinking of following 
the actors to “the old Play House” in Peters- 
burg. 


Art of Painting 


For THE MAINTENANCE of an appreciation 
of the art of painting in Virginia during the 
Colonial period the wealthy planters were 
largely responsible. They alone had the 
means to purchase valuable works of art and 
to bring into their homes wandering artists of 
recognized ability. It was for the eye of the 
planteraristocrat that the following notice 
was placed in the Virginia Gazette for the 4th 
of March, 1770: “Mr. Pratt, Portrait Painter, 
Lately from England and Ireland, But last 
from New York has brought with him to 
Williamsburg a small but very neat collection 
of Paintings among which are a very good 
Copy of Corregio’s St. Jerome, a Copy of 
Watt's Venus and Cupid, a Holy Family, a 
Copy of Guido’s Jupiter and Europa, Flora, 
a fine Fruit Piece, also a number of Choice 
Prints.” Such paintings hung upon the walls 
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of the homes of the Virginia planters along 
with portraits of members of the family and 
of celebrities from the English aristocracy. 
Among the outstanding painters in Virginia 
in this period was Charles Bridges. This artist 
remained in the colony for twenty years and 
left among other examples of his work por- 
traits of Lucy Parke, the first wife of William 
Byrd, and of James Blair, whose likeness may 
be seen in the central building of this college 
{William and Mary] to which he gave so many 
years of distinguished service. 

This central building, a product of the gen- 
ius of Sir Christopher Wren, has played an 
important réle in the history of American 
architecture. With the passing of the spirit 
of the Renaissance over Europe there came 
into architecture a classic formalism which 
characterized the Colonial buildings that 
were later known as Georgian. In the spread 
of the new style through the colony Wren’s 
work was of greatest importance; for his 
building of impressive dignity and simplicity 
left its influence upon the Governor's Palace, 
which in turn aided in fixing the Renaissance 
pattern of such noted mansions as Westover 
and Carter’s Grove. 


The Classic Revival 


It Is IRONICAL indeed that the Wren build- 
ing with its beauty of dignified simplicity, and 
the stately Georgian houses, which we regard 
as a priceless heritage from Colonial days, 
should have failed to appeal to the artistic 
taste of William and Mary's most distin- 
guished son. For Jefferson gave expression to 
his opinion of the architectural fashions of the 
day in no uncertain terms. “The genius of ar- 
chitecture,” he writes, “seems to have shed 
its maledictions over this land. Buildings are 
often erected by individuals of considerable 
expense. To give these symmetry and taste 
would not increase their costs. ... But the 
first principles of the art are unknown, and 
there exists scarcely a model among us sufh- 
ciently chaste to give an idea of them.” He, 
therefore, turned back through the channel 
of Palladio to the fountain-source of our cul- 
tural tradition, the ancient world, and be- 





came the leader of the movement in architec’ 
ture known as the Classic Revival. The 
Roman temple at Nimes in southern France, 
which Jefferson called “one of the most beauti- 
ful, if not the most beautiful and precious 
morsel of architecture left us by antiquity,” 
served as the model for the State Capitol in 
Richmond, the classic features of which long 
continued to be a motivating influence in the 
erection of both public buildings and private 
homes. 

For the second of the most distinctive 
features of the Classic Revival, the dome, 
Jefferson found inspiration in the Pantheon in 
Rome. It served as the pattern of the Rotunda, 
the most prominent of the group of buildings 
of the University of Virginia. This noble 
structure looks down today upon the Lawn 
bordered by far-reaching Colonnades upon 
which open the low dormitories and above 
which rise at intervals the pavilions of the 
ancient architectural orders. The whole forms 
a chaste and harmonious “academical village,” 
as Jefferson termed the group, which is one 
of the glories of our collegiate architecture. 
As the towers of Oxford to Matthew Arnold 
whispered the last enchantments of the Mid 
dle Age, so to us the classic buildings of 
Jefferson's university (to adapt the words of 
one of her most famous sons) reveal 


“_.. the glory that was Greece 
and the grandeur that was Rome.” 


From George Sandys to Thomas Jefferson 
our forefathers passed on the light of the 
humanistic tradition that has civilized Europe 
and given it unity. We must not let that 
tradition die. Rather should we renew our 
faith in the abiding value of those supreme 
literary and artistic creations dealing with the 
ultimates of the human spirit. Thus finding 
ourselves, in Milton's phrase, “embarked in 
a troubled sea of noises and hoarse disputes,” 
we may still receive 


“Authentic tidings of invisible things” 
and advance toward the harbor of Words 
worth, 


“ . . central peace, subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation.” 
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The scepter— 


Symbol of the solemn utterance 


Speakers and Scepters 
in Homer 


Frederick M. Combellack 


MARKED anp pecu.iar feature of 
Homeric public life is the scepter, the 
wooden staff often said to be adorned with 
metal and in one instance apparently so richly 
and cunningly wrought that it is believed to be 
the work of the artisan god himself, ““Then lord 
Agamemnon stood up, holding the scepter 
which Hephaestus had made with toil” (Il. 2. 
100 f.). In the opening scene of the Iliad the 
very first character to appear carries a scepter 
(1.15), and whenever the Homeric Greeks 
gather in any numbers off the battlefield, the 
scepter is likely to be mentioned. It is natural 
and inevitable, therefore, that this bit of the 
Homeric hero's equipment should have occa- 
sioned an appreciable amount of comment by 
editors of the Iliad and Odyssey, and by the 
authors of treatises on Homeric life and civil- 


Witu many of these manifestations of the 
scepter I am not here concerned except inci- 
dentally. The scepter is likely to be met with 
in connection with certain classes in Homeric 
society: kings (who are sometimes called 
sceptered), heralds, priests, and judges. It is 
also found now and again in what we may 
call its utilitarian aspect, that is, as a staff to 
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support the infirm. Most frequently, how- 
ever, it appears in the hands of a speaker in a 
public meeting, and it is the purpose of these 
remarks to indicate the function of the scepter 
in this situation. 

Anyone who takes the trouble to investi- 
gate what has previously been said on this 
point will find that the commentators not 
only have no doubts or hesitations about the 
meaning of the scepter in a speaker's hand, but 
(what is quite surprising and unusual in 
Homeric studies) are also in very general 
agreement. The scepter is almost universally 
and without qualification believed to be a sym- 
bol which gives a speaker something of official 
authority, and serves as a sign that he has the 
floor, or, Anglice, that he is in possession of 
the house. This involves the belief, which is 
usually explicitly stated, that any speaker in 
a public meeting may be presumed to hold 
the scepter. A fair statement of the orthodox 
view will be found in T. D. Seymour's useful 
handbook, Life in the Homeric Age: “In the 
assembly, the speaker rose and received from 
the herald a staff, which gave him a quasi- 
official character, indicating that he had the 
right to speak, or in modern parlance, that he 
‘had the floor,,—the authority of the people 
was his.” 

This conception of the significance of the 
scepter would seem to be about as old as 
Homeric scholarship, and is to be found more 
than once in the scholia. Schol. G on Iliad 
23.568 may serve as an example: “Among the 
ancients those addressing the assembly held 
scepters.” Cf. also Schol. A, B, and T on this 
same line and Schol. A on Iliad 10.321 and 
18.505.2 Most explicit, perhaps, is Schol. B 
on Iliad 2.183, where it is suggested as a pos- 
sible reason why Odysseus takes Agamem- 
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non’s scepter, “Because it was not possible to 
address the assembly otherwise than holding 
the scepter.” Eustathius*® gives the same view 
in a lengthy note on Od. 2.37: “The herald 
Pisenor put the scepter into Telemachus’ 
hand, because it was not permissible for the 
kings to address the assembly otherwise, just 
as it was not permissible for heralds either to 
come forward without their wand. This is 
why also in the funeral games (II. 23.568) 
Menelaus, wrangling with Antilochus as 
though in a lawsuit, takes in his hand the 
scepter.” Cf. also his comment on II. 1.15. 

As we follow the modern commentators 
down through the last century or so, we find a 
considerable and doubtless praiseworthy 
variety of phrasing, but the basic idea re- 
mains the same as that in the scholia.‘ It is 
apparent that there exists what may fairly be 
called a universal belief among those who 
have expressed an opinion on the sub 
ject that public speakers in Homeric society 
regularly held a scepter in their hands. Vari- 
ous reasons for this usage are suggested: to 
show that the orator is performing a kind of 
oficial function, to enhance the orator’s 
prestige, to indicate that he has the floor. In 
general the commentators show little if any 
concern over the fact that Homer in only a 
few instances actually says that a speaker 
held a scepter.® 


Scepter Not Employed Regularly 


I sevieve that an examination of the pas- 
sages in which the scepter is used by orators 
will strongly suggest that this orthodox view 
is incorrect; that the scepter is not employed 
regularly by speakers, but only occasionally; 
and that its true function is to indicate clearly 
to the speaker's audience that he is about to 
make remarks of peculiar solemnity and im- 
portance.® So far as I have observed no one 
has yet called attention to the fact that regu- 
larly when the scepter appears in the hands of 
a public speaker there is something peculiarly 
solemn or important about his words. It 
would certainly seem that there is a close 
connection between the importance of the 
speech and the use of the scepter.’ 

The scepter is mentioned in Homer thirty- 
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six times,* but many of these instances are of 
no significance for the present discussion, 
The most important passage for determining 
the meaning of the scepter in the hands of a 
speaker is in the twenty-third book of the 
Iliad, since the distinction is most obvious 
here between the speech accompanied by the 
scepter and the many surrounding speeches 
where no scepter is mentioned. At the end 
of the chariot race, when the prizes are being 
distributed, Menelaus rises to protest, be- 
cause he feels that Antilochus has by his 
reckless driving cheated him out of his right- 
ful place. In the introduction to this speech 
Homer tells us that a herald put a scepter in 
Menelaus’ hands, “And Menelaus arose 
ainong them, troubled in spirit and implacably 
angered at Antilochus. And the herald puta 
scepter in his hand and bade the Argives to 
be silent. Then the godlike man spoke among 
them.” (Il. 23. 566-569) This book is full of 
speeches, nearly all of which are made before 
a group, though, to be sure, not in a formal 
meeting. Yet the scepter is mentioned only 
before this speech of Menelaus. And accord 
ing to the theory suggested above this is the 
only place we should expect it. The scepter is 
given to Menelaus here to make it apparent 
to all that what he is about to say differs in 
character from the preceding and following 
speeches. When he takes from the herald the 
scepter, he shows that he is not going to 


make some ordinary remarks, but remarks of 


peculiar seriousness and importance—as it 
turns out, a public charge against Antilochus 
of conduct unbefitting an officer and a gentle 
man.° It is to be noted that here as always 
there is no indication of how the herald knows 


that the speaker wants the scepter. This is _ 


part of the assumed action which an audience 
familiar with the custom would naturally 
and automatically visualize. 

With this passage in mind we may now 
turn to the other scenes in Homer where a 
speaker is said to hold a scepter. We shall find 
that the situations fit the hypothesis I have 
proposed with a uniform aptness which can 
hardly be accidental. 

A large part of the first book of the Iliad 
is devoted to speeches before the assembled 
Greek army, and the scepter is mentioned five 
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times: 15, 28, 234, 245, 374. Three of these 
(15, 28, 3°74) cannot certainly serve our pur- 

. They involve the scepter carried by 
Chryses, and while the scepter might well be 
used here to emphasize the importance and 
the solemnity of his words, there are also two 
other reasons why he might carry it: he is a 
priest, and it may be a symbol of his priestly 
dignity ;'° and he is an old man and may use 
the scepter as an aid in walking." In the long 
scene which extends from line §9 to line 305, 
however, we have a series of sixteen speeches, 
thirteen of which” are made in the presence 
of the army. In only one case does Homer say 
anything about a speaker having a scepter. 
And this is the very place where a speaker is 
about to say something of unique importance 
to the whole Greek army. The only mention 
of the scepter in this scene is in connection 
with Achilles’ fateful oath that some day the 
Greeks will be filled with longing for him 
(233-246), words which can justly be called 
the most important and solemn of any uttered 
by any speaker on this occasion. How much 
it adds to the impressiveness of the oath if 
we realize that this was the only instance in 
this episode in which a speaker used the scep- 
ter and that Achilles himself did not hold a 
scepter at the beginning of his speech, but 
paused momentarily after line 232, signaled 
tothe herald to hand him the scepter’ (always 
kept in readiness at meetings in case a need 
for it should arise), and held it during the rest 
of his speech to indicate to Agamemnon and 
the host that what he was now saying was of 
a wholly different character from his previous 
remarks, and to impress upon his audience 
the great solemnity of his words. 

The scepter is also of some importance in 
Book Two. When Agamemnon leaves his 
tent in the early morning, he takes with him 
the “ancestral scepter, ever imperishable” 
(46). We learn later (101-108) that this is a 
most unusual scepter made by Hephaestus 
and handed down to Agamemnon through a 
long line of gods and heroes. Agamemnon 
takes it with him this morning perhaps in the 
main as a symbol of his kingship; but it is 
worth noting that when he sets out he knows 
that he is going to address the princes and the 
army and that his remarks will be of very spe- 
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cial significance. It is at least possible that this 
thought also moved him to take his scepter on 
this occasion. Homer does not mention that 
he held his scepter during his words to the 
preliminary meeting of the council of princes 
(55-75). All we can say for certain is that the 
subject matter of the speech eminently de- 
serves the special emphasis which the scepter 
gives, and that Homer does take the trouble 
to tell us that Agamemnon took his scepter 
to the meeting. In any case, we are specifi 
cally informed that Agamemnon held the 
scepter in his hands when he rose before the 
assembled army to make his tremendous pro- 
posal that the war be abandoned and the army 
go home, words whose importance amply 
justifies the extended and ceremonious intro- 
duction of the scepter. The only remarkable 
detail here is that the scepter is apparently 
brought to the meeting by the speaker and is 
not, as usually happens, brought by a herald 
who gives it to the speaker when it is required. 
But this is a unique scepter, a unique occa- 
sion, and a speaker of uniquely high rank. 


Non-Forensic Use of Scepters 
: 


Opyssgus TAKEs from the king this wondrous 
scepter when he rushes to stop the rout which 
follows Agamemnon’s speech. We have seen 
that one explanation for this suggested in an- 
tiquity was that a person could not speak in 
public without the scepter.’ Other reasons 
suggested by the scholia are to the general 
effect that the scepter transfers to Odysseus 
Agamemnon’s kingly power. (So, too, Leaf, 
ad loc.) There may be something of this reason, 
and also some desire to stress the seriousness 
of Odysseus’ words, but I feel confident that 
we do not have here an instance of the scepter 
in its connection with public speaking. 
Odysseus’ words in each case are addressed 
specifically to an individual under circum- 
stances so confused that it is unlikely there 
would be much of an audience to be impressed 
by the scepter’s air of formality. Very proba- 
bly Odysseus takes the scepter with the defi- 
nite purpose of using it as he actually does 
later on—as an instrument of correction 
when mere words are not enough. The cir- 
cumstances are substantially the same in the 
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immediately following Thersites episode 
(2.211-277), where Odysseus apparently still 
has Agamemnon’s scepter. Although we do 
have here a speaker carrying a scepter, the 
context makes it clear that this is not properly 
an instance of the use of the scepter in what 
we may call its forensic character. In this 
case a speaker just happens to be carrying a 
scepter, which is not intended to add any 
note of special formality to Odysseus’ words 
to Thersites, and was pretty certainly not 
originally taken for that purpose. At the end 
of his remarks Odysseus again uses the scepter 
as a stick to beat the person he has been ad- 
dressing. 

In 2.278 ff., when Odysseus rises to make 
his great effort to convert the army to a con- 
tinuance of the war, it is natural for him to 
call the attention of his audience to the 
gravity of his speech by holding the scepter, 
and Homer indicates this by the familiar 
formal phrase, “he stood holding the scepter” 
(279). Homer does not tell us whether or not 
this is the same scepter Odysseus snatched 
from Agamemnon some hundred lines before 
(186), and we cannot be sure whether Odys- 
seus has been im possession of a scepter 
throughout this episode or returned it to 
Agamemnon after using it for beating Ther- 
sites. The mention of the herald, however (in 
this case Athena in disguise), in the intro- 
duction to the speech, suggests that what 
seems to have been the usual technique was 
observed, and that Odysseus when he rose to 
speak indicated to the herald a desire for the 
scepter and received it from him. 


Wall Scene 


DurING THE SCENE on the wall in Book 
Three, Antenor recalls the embassy of Mene- 
laus and Odysseus to Troy and the impres- 
sions which they severally made. Odysseus 
particularly amazed the Trojans by the way 
he held the scepter when beginning a speech, 
“And the scepter he moved neither back- 
wards nor forwards, but held it immovable, 
looking like a witless man” (3.218-219). That 
he should hold the scepter during speeches 
made at this time is to be expected, since he 
speaks as the official representative of the 
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Greeks and his mission is of the utmost im 
portance. Antenor has much less to say of 
Menelaus, but it is reasonable to assume that 
he also held a scepter during any public 
speeches he made while on this embassy, 
Probably if Homer had narrated the episode 
in detail instead of having Antenor briefly re- 
call it in connection with this scene on the 
wall, he would have indicated that Mene- 
laus too spoke holding the scepter. 


Scepters and Oaths 


In Book Seven, Idaeus the Trojan herald 
comes to the Greek camp in the early morning 
and finds the Greeks in the agora. After indi- 
cating that Paris is unwilling to restore 
Helen, but would agree to restore all the 
stolen property and even add something to it, 
he proposes a truce for the burial of the dead. 
The silence of the Greek leaders is broken by 
Diomedes, who angrily rejects the notion of a 
negotiated peace and insists that the doom of 
Troy is at hand. The Greeks shout their ap 
proval of these sentiments, and Agamemnon 
tells Idaeus that this is a clear answer to any 
suggestion for a peaceful settlement of the 
war. However, he grants the request for a 
truce for the burial of the dead, and ends his 
brief speech with the words, “But let Zeus be 
witness to the oaths, the loud-thundering 
husband of Hera” (II. 7.411). We are then 


~ 


told, “With these words he lifted up his | 


scepter before all the gods” (412). This scene 
is similar to that in Book One in which 
Achilles swears his great oath by the scepter 
in that there is no mention of the scepter be 
fore the speech, but it appears in connection 
with an oath at the end. It is likely that here, 
also, the speaker held no scepter during the 
earlier portion of his speech, but just before 
the oath took the scepter from a herald in 
order to give special emphasis to his conclud 
ing words." 

The scepter again appears in connection 
with an oath in Book Ten. Dolon volunteers 
to go to the Greek camp on a spying expe’ 
dition, but demands that Hector swear an 
oath with the scepter that he will give Dolon 
the chariot and horses of Achilles, “But come, 
lift up this scepter and swear me an oath to 
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give me the horses and the chariot adorned 
with bronze which carry the illustrious son of 
Peleus” (10.321-3). Hector takes the scepter 
in his hands and swears the oath, “So he 
spoke, and Hector took in his hands the 
scepter and swore to him” (328). It is quite 
in keeping with the formal and solemn con- 
notations we have found in the scepter car- 
ried by a speaker that it should be used thus to 
solemnize oaths. There has been some argu- 
ment among commentators about the meaning 
of 76 in line 321. In Schol. A there is the 
slightly ambiguous note, 7d oxijrrpov} ayri 
Tov ToUTO TO oKyTTpov. égdpa be “Exrwp, 
rel é5nunyope. The scholiast may mean that 
it should be interpreted, “this scepter which 
I am now holding.” (Cf. Leaf infra.) If so, 
the second part of the scholium is simply 
incidental and rather gratuitous information; it 
is, in any case, an expression of the scholiasts’ 
usual view about the scepter. But possibly the 
note endorses the interpretation, “this 
scepter which you are holding,” and the 
second part is an explanation of how Hector 
happens to have it. This is not so good a 
translation of rodro, but it gives point to the 
second part of the note. Of course, it is in 
fact wrong, because 328 makes it clear that 
Hector was not at this time holding the 
scepter; but the scholiasts are by no means 
infallible. Leaf is thoroughly consistent with 
his idea of the function of the scepter, “Dolon 
offers to Hector the staff which he has been 
holding as the ‘speaker in possession of the 
house.” See 328. Thus 76 means this not 
thine.” This is the only interpretation pos- 
sible, it seems to me, for those who share the 
usual notion of the use of the scepter by 
speakers, but it is not widely followed. The 
comment of Ameis-Hentze is, “76 hinweisend: 
das Scepter da.” In this they are wisely fol- 
lowed by Shewan,!* but some of Shewan’s 
incidental comments are most dubious. He 
calls Leaf’s view that Dolon has a scepter 
“doubtful, for the gathering is informal.” 
Leaf’s view about Dolon is pretty certainly 
wrong, but I see no reason for believing that 
there is anything particularly informal about 
this meeting of the important men of Troy. 
Shewan’s observation may, I suppose, indi- 
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cate that his long study of Homer has left 
him with a faint impression of the truth— 
that there is an air of special seriousness and 
importance attached to the scepter in the 
hands of an Homeric speaker which keeps it 
from being used by Dolon in this scene or 
habitually by speakers. Shewan is not sure 
whether the poet thought of the scepter as 
“lying beside Hector or held by an attendant.” 
In view of the many instances in which 
Homer tells us that a herald gave the scepter 
to a speaker we may safely conclude that this 
regular procedure was followed here in 10.” 


Non-Sceptered Oaths 


THERE ARE TWO Other passages involving 
oaths which are quite similar to this scene in 
Book Ten and which deserve consideration 
even though the scepter does not appear in 
them. They suggest the existence of a rather 
precise etiquette in the taking of oaths which 
are of a private nature, that is, oaths of one 
individual to another. In 1.76 ff. Calchas asks 
Achilles to swear an oath that he will protect 
him if his interpretation of the causes of the 
plague arouses the anger of a man of great 
power, and Achilles swears to protect him 
even against Agamemnon. Similarly, in 
23.581-585 Menelaus arranges the formalities 
of the oath Antilochus is to take to assure 
him that he did not willfully crowd Mene- 
laus off the road in the chariot race. In neither 
of these two passages is there any mention of 
the scepter, and in 23 at least Menelaus’ in 
structions to Antilochus, that he take in hand 
the slender whip and lay hold of the horses, 
would certainly seem to preclude its use. A 
comparison of these two scenes and that in- 
volving Hector and Dolon in 10 leads one to 
believe that in oaths to an individual no 
scepter was necessary unless the individual 
requested it. Calchas felt no need for it in 
dealing with Achilles, and Menelaus, in 
keeping with his habitually courteous and 
sensitive character, does not require it of 
Antilochus. Dolon, on the other hand, does 
not have the confidence in Hector which these 
Greek princes have in one another," and is in 
general of a somewhat mean nature, and he 
characteristically demands that the oath be 
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“made official,” as it were, by requiring the 
use of the scepter. 

The only relevant example of the use of the 
scepter in the Odyssey is in the assembly in 
the second book. Here again it occurs in con- 
nection with remarks of special significance— 
Telemachus’ powerful and angry demand that 
something be done about the disgraceful situ- 
ation which prevails in his home (35-80). 
Here, too, as in the assembly in which 


Achilles utters his angry words (Il. 1.59-_ 


305), there are many speeches reported, but 
the scepter appears with only one, and that 
is the most solemn and important. The note 
on this passage by Hayman!® is perhaps 
worth quoting, since it does show a realization 
that the speaker who preceded Telemachus 
did not have any scepter. ““oxijm7por, this was 
the badge of public office. Telem. having 
summoned the assembly, it was his ex officio 
to address it, as well as from his occupying the 
matpos O@xKos v.14... . The previous speaker 
here accordingly has it [sc. the scepter} not, 
being a mere private person.” This last state- 
ment shows that Hayman believed that not 
all speakers held scepters, but errs in finding 
the reason for the absence or presence of the 
scepter in the nature of the speaker and not 
in the nature of the speech. 


Spear Instead of Scepter? 


THERE ARE NO OTHER PASSAGES in Homer 
which fall strictly and certainly within our 
present scope, but two or three other situa- 
tions should be commented upon. It is some- 
what remarkable that in II. 8.489 ff. Hector 
speaks leaning on a spear. Moreover, the 
introduction to this speech is rather reminis- 
cent of the long passage about Agamemnon’s 
wonderful scepter (JI. 2.100-109) with which 
Homer introduces the Greek assembly in 
II. 2. It is impossible to say for certain whethet 
or not the spear has here in 8 the formal sig- 
nificance usually had by the scepter. Hector’s 
speech is obviously a most important one. He 
proposes a completely new strategy to fit the 
new conditions of the war. It might be ar- 
gued, too, that in this meeting held on the 
battlefield, perhaps immediately at the close of 
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the day’s fighting, the scepter was not avail- 
able and the spear had to be substituted. The 
remarks of Moreau are of interest: 


Au lieu du sceptre, l’orateur tient parfois une 
lance. Dans l’agora troyenne (©), Hector parle 
appuyé sur sa lance de onze coudées. Par contre, 
Télémache, qui est allé a l’agora sa lance a la main 
(B 10), regoit le sceptre pour parler. On a déja 
apercu la différence entre les deux cas. L’assem- 
blée troyenne est purement militaire, inopinée de 
plus; elle ne saurait suivre le cérémonial ordinaire. 
L’agora ithacienne est normale; il n'y a pas de 
raison pour que Télémache garde la lance au lieu 
de prendre le sceptre.”° 


We have seen that the scepter seems 
usually to be brought to a meeting by a 
herald. It would also appear from the seventh 
book of the Iliad that heralds carried scepters 
when they themselves made important public 
pronouncements. When in this book Tal- 
thybius and Idaeus step between Aias and 
Hector, and Idaeus formally urges an end of 
the duel, the heralds hold scepters (7.277). 
In the light of this passage, and the mention of 
the scepter in the hands of Odysseus when he 
spoke as an envoy in Troy (Il. 3.218), we 
might assume that heralds carried scepters 
when they served as envoys, but Homer is 
silent about this. Later on in the seventh book 
for instance, when Idaeus comes to the Greek 
camp to propose a truce for the burial of the 
dead (380-413), we are not told that he 
carried a scepter, though as we have seen 
Agamemnon holds one during his oath at the 
end of the scene (412). 

Judges constitute another class in Homeric 
society which seems to be equipped with the 
scepter. This is, of course, not surprising at a 
time when the functions of judge and king 
were so commonly united in the same person, 
and when the scepter is an attribute of the 
king. Moreover, if it is true that the scepter 
was regularly used for speeches of special 
solemnity and significance, it is quite fitting 
that judges should hold scepters while making 
their official pronouncements, which would 
normally be of a formal and important nature. 
When in Il. 1 Achilles swears his great oath, 
he says of the scepter, “Now the sons of the 
Achaeans acting as judges carry it in their 
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hands, even those who guard the ordinances 
at the command of Zeus.” In the Odyssey the 
judge of judges, Minos, carries a scepter of 
gold while delivering his decrees to the dead 
(11.568-569). 


On The Shield of Achilles 


THE sCEPTER also makes its appearance in 
the much-discussed “murder trial’ depicted 
on the shield of Achilles (Il. 18.497-508). 
This is not the occasion to attempt to solve 
the problems which cluster about nearly 
every word in this passage, and I shall con- 
tent myself with merely stating my own view 
about those points of the problem which con- 
cern the scepter. For a recent and detailed 
discussion one who is interested may consult 
Bonner and Smith's Administration of Justice 
from Homer to Aristotle.4 I do not myself ac- 
cept all the interpretations which appeal to 
these two authorities, and, in particular, I 
do not believe that this scene depicted a com- 
mittee of judges holding scepters. I think 
there was but one judge (the torwp of line 
so1), that the yépovres of line 503 are not 
judges, but, like the Aaoi of line 502, merely 
spectators, and that lines 502-504 go closely to- 
gether and are really a parenthesis intended 
to describe the background against which the 
trial was held. The subject of éxov in 505 is 
not, as is apparently universally assumed, the 
elders, but the litigants, and it is they who 
hold scepters. This interpretation of lines 
505-506 will go far to remove what Bonner and 
Smith feel is, if not an objection to the inter- 
pretations they accept, at least an oddity in 
Homer's account: “In the shield picture the 
poet is describing a variety of incidents in 
connection with a trial in public. And it is 
certainly surprising that the only line which 
deals with the proceedings should be devoted 
to the process by which a decision is reached 
which is of little interest in comparison with 
the pleas of the parties” (p. 36). If we make 
the litigants the subject of éxov as well as of 
bixafov, we then have two lines which “deal 
with the proceedings,” and both are con- 
cerned “with the pleas of the parties.” It is 
teasonable to expect the litigants in a murder 
trial to hold scepters during their speeches 
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before the court, if my suggestion about the 
significance of the scepter in a speaker's hand 
is correct. I should translate lines 497-506 
thus: “And the people were gathered in the 
market-place, where a dispute had arisen, and 
two men were disputing about the blood- 
price of a dead man. One, making declaration 
to the people, maintained he had paid all, the 
other denied he had received anything. Both 
were eager to get a decision before a judge. 
(And the people were applauding them both, 
helping either side, and the heralds were try- 
ing to restrain the people, and the elders were 
seated on polished stones in the sacred circle.) 
They were holding in their hands the scepters 
of clear-voiced heralds, and with them they 
darted forward and in turn made their pleas.” 
The parenthesis may seem somewhat confus- 
ing to us, but two things would make the 
meaning clear to the original audience: the 
poet’s manner of recitation, and the audience's 
familiarity with the procedure in the sort of 
situation described. 

This review of the Homeric scenes in 
which a public speaker carries a scepter makes 
clear how remarkably and regularly when we 
are told that a speaker held a scepter his 
words are of special significance and solem- 
nity. The evidence is not so explicit or com- 
plete as one would wish, but this clear and 
consistent connection between the scepter 
and peculiarly important or solemn utter- 
ances combined with the fact that the 
scepter is only rarely mentioned in connection 
with speeches makes the orthodox view that 
the scepter was habitually held by speakers 
and the usual unqualified generalizations 
about the use of the scepter very dubious in- 
deed. The theory here suggested, that in 
Homeric society the scepter was used by 
speakers only occasionally and for the definite 
purpose of indicating the special nature of 
very solemn or important remarks, is far more 
in harmony with the evidence of the Homeric 


poems. 


Nores 


1 New York, 1907, p. 108. 

2Schol. G have been edited by Jules Nicole, Les 
Scolies Génevoises de L’Tliade, 2 vols., Paris, 1891. The 
scholium I quote is from the second volume (p. 206) con- 
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taining the “secondes et troisi¢mes scolies."’ Schol. A 
and B were edited by Dindorf, Scholia Graeca in Homeri 
Tliadem, A, 2 vols., Oxford, 1875, B, 2 vols., Oxford, 
1877. This work was completed by E. Maass’ edition of 
Schol. T, Scholia Graeca in Homeri Iliadem Townleyana, 
2 vols., Oxford, 1887-88. 

3 Commentarii ad Homeri Iliadem et Odysseam, ed. 
G. Stallbaum, 7 vols., Lipsiae, 1825 -30. 

4See, for example, on Il. 1.234: Pierron (L'Iliade 
a’ Homére, 2nd ed., 2 vols., Paris, 1883), Leaf (Iliad, 2nd 
ed., 2 vols., London, 1900-02), van Leeuwen (Homeri 
Carmina—llias, 2 vols., Lugduni Batavorum, 1912-13), 
Keep (Iliad 1-6, Boston, 1883), Benner (Iliad Selections, 
New York, 1903), Sterrett (Iliad 1-3, New York, 1907); 
on II. 10.321: Pierron, Leaf, van Leeuwen; on II. 23.568: 
Trollope (Iliad, London, 1827), Koch (Homers Iliade, 
6tes Heft, Hannover, 1870), van Leeuwen; and on Od. 
2.37: Besseldt (Erkldrende Einleitung zu Homers Odyssee, 
Kénigsberg, 1816), Nitzsch (Erklarende Anmerkungen 
zu Homer's Odyssee, erster Band, Hannover, 1826), 
Diintzer (Odyssee, Paderborn, 1863), Faesi (Odyssee, oth 
ed., by Kaegi, Berlin, 1901), Ameis-Hentze (Odyssee, 
12th ed., Leipzig, 1908), Hayman (Odyssey, 3 vols. 
London, 1866-82), Merry and Riddell (Odyssey Books 
I-12, 2nd ed., Oxford, 1886). Compare also: Daremberg- 
Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. “sceptrum™; (Pauly-Wissowa- 
Kroll, R. E., s.v. “sceptrum™; G. F. Schémann, Griechische 
Alterthismer (4th ed., Berlin, 1897), I, 27; G. Finsler, 
“Das Homerische Kénigtum™ (Neue Jahrbiicher f. d. 
klassiche Altertum, 17 (1906), 313-336 and 393-412) 400 
and 407; G. Finsler, Homer (I, 2nd ed., Leipzig and Ber- 
lin, 1914) I, 209; Felix Moreau, “Les Assemblées Poli- 
tiques D'Aprés L'Iliad et L’Odyssée™ (Revue des Etudes 
Grecques, 6 (1893), 204-250) 224; J. A. K. Thomson, 
Studies in the Odyssey (Oxford, 1914), 180 f.; Gildersleeve 
Selections from the Brief Mention of Basil I anneau Gil- 
dersleeve, ed. C. W. E. Miller (Baltimore, 1930), 98. 

5 Dissectors in their endless and energetic search for 
data on which to base their theories have, of course, not 
neglected the scepter. Geddes (The Problem of the Ho- 
meric Poems, London 1878, 188) finds in the “later” por- 
tions of the Homeric poems “greater precision as to... 
the formalities of debate.” In the assembly in II. 1 “there 
is no mention of a herald delivering a sceptre into the 
hand of a speaker...." “Again the formality of the 
herald handing the sceptre to a speaker and so giving 
him the parole for the occasion seems not to belong to 
the Achilleid.” The curious will find somewhat similar 
speculations about varying treatments of the scepter in 
“older” and “later” books of the poems in A. Fanta. 
Der Staat in der Ilias und Odyssee (Innsbruck, 1882), 46 
f, This argument is a good illustration of one of the most 
common sins of the analytical critics. They attach great 
significance to the fact that a particular phenomenon 
appears in some portions of Homer and not in others, 
but they seldom try to discover why the phenomenon 
appears at all. As soon as this vital question is asked, it 
almost always becomes clear that the phenomenon ap- 
pears in some places and not in others simply because 
the conditions necessary for its appearance happen to 
obtain only in some parts of the poems. It is true, as 
Geddes says, that Homer does not specifically say any- 
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where in II. 1 that a herald gave a speaker the scepter, 
But Achilles in 234 ff. clearly has a scepter, and the fact 
that he has it is proof enough that a herald gave it to him, 
(Cf. Scott on Achilles’ possession of a spzar in II. 21, 
Unity of Homer, Berkeley, 1921, 154.) None but a pedant 
would expect Homer to interrupt this fiery speech to call 
specific attention to this. Too often Homer's critics seem 
annoyed because he consistently refuses to dwindle 
from a poet into an antiquary. 

* It may be, I suppose. that the custom of holding a 
scepter to indicate the special in.portance of what one 
was about to say had its origin in religious beliefs, 
Rachel Evelyn White (“Homer, Odyssey 11. 423-426,” 
Class. Rev., 20 [1906}, 202-207. My quotation is from 
page 205), at any rate, finds in the scepter a religious sym- 
bol. “The o«#rpor is originzlly the symbol of King qua 
Priest of the Underworld Powers. It is the duty of the 
King qua Priest to invoke these powers on behalf of his 
subjects, and the ox#mrpov is the instrument by means of 
which this invocation was performed. . .. We find it too 
in the hands of the speaker in the Honeric dyop#. It is 
the symbol that brings the speaker into closer relation 
with the Underworld Powers whose function it is to 
punish perjury, and thus ensures that he will speak the 
truth.” But of these dark matters I know nothing. 

7 Although when the scepter appears in a speaker's 
hand the speech regularly proves to be of singular im- 
portance, the converse does not hold, and not all highly 
important speeches are accompanied by the scepter. The 
poet obviously did not always feel impelled to indicate 
to his audience by specific mention of the scepter that a 
speech of special importance was to follow. In some 
instances, too, it is easy to see that the circumstances 
under which an important speech was made were sveh 
that in actual fact no scepter was used by the speaker. 

8 [liad 1.15, 28, 234, 245, 374; 2-46, 101, 186, 199, 
206, 265, 268, 279; 3.218. 6.159, 7.277, 412; 9.38, 99, 
156, 298; 10.321, 328; 18.416, 505, $57; 23.568; Odyssey 
2.3°7, 80; 3.412; 11.91, $69; 13.437; 14.31; 17.199; 18.103. 

° E. B. Clapp in his Homer's Iliad, Books 19-24 (Bos 
ton, 1899) is, I believe, unique in showing an under: 
standing of Menelaus’ use of the scepter; but Clapp did 
not see the importance of this passage for determining 
the significance of the scepter in a speaker's hand, and 
concluded his valuable note with a repetition of the 
usual view: “Antilochus had merely risen, but Menelaus 
intends to make a formal and solemn appeal, and there 
fore takes in his hands the scepter, as was the custom of 
speakers in a regular meeting for deliberation.” The 
comments of A. Bougot (Etude sur I'Iliade d'Homére, 
Paris, 1888, 270), on the other hand, illustrate very well 
how the failure to understand the function of the scepter 
and the tendency to stress its “royal” aspects lead toa 
misunderstanding of some episodes. Bougot seems to feel 
an inconsistency between Menelaus’ words here in 23 
and his holding of the scepter. “Le discours de Ménélas 
est extrémement curieux; il prend les Achéens pour 
juges; puis il dit qu'il jugera lui-méme; il ne veut point 
qu'on ait regard 4 sa puissance; cependant il a recu de la 
main du héraut le sceptre, insigne de la royauté....” 
But the scepter here, of course, has nothing to do with 
Menelaus* “puissance” or his royal station; it is simply 
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the usual formal indication that the speaker is about to 
make a statement of unusual solemnity and importance. 
In general Bougot's interpretation of Menelaus’ speech 
seems to me completely incorrect. 

10 This is suggested by Agamemnon's words in line 
28, “Lest .he scepter and the fillets of the god be of no 
avail to you.” 

1 So, too, in Od. 3.412 Nestor has a scepter as he sits 
before his palace. Perhaps this is because he is a king, 
perhaps because he is old and needs it as a support. Like 
the modern cane, the scepter may at times suggest wealth 
and social stancing and at others merely that the bearer 
does not have complete and normal command of his 
limbs. Thus, when Athena fits out Odysseus in the guise 
of aged beggar, she gives him a scepter (Od. 13.437. Cf. 
17.19), 203, 18.103, Il. 14.457), and when the lame 
Hephaestus leaves his forge to go to welcome Thetis, he 
takes a stout scepter (II. 18.416). 

# Three make up the private dialogue between Achil- 
les and Athena, lines 202-217. 

13So Ameis-Hentze (Homers Ilias, many editions; I 
quote from erster Band, erstes Heft, sth ed., Leipzig, 
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1894) on 234," val ua 7é5€ ox xrpor, ja fiirwahr bei dem 
Herrscherstabe hier!, den er eben aus den Hianden eines 
Heroldes genomren hat zur Ableistung des Schwures 
wie Hektor K 328, vgl. H. 412.” 

14 See Schol. B quoted above, pages 209-210. 

18 There is somewhat less certainty here, however, 
because the speaker is Agamemnon and he in his capac- 
ity of supreme commander may have brought his famed 
scepter with him when he left his hut this morning. 

16 The Lay of Dolon (London, 1911), 83-84. 

7 Cf. also G. Finsler, “Das Homerische Kénigtum,” 
Neue Jahrbiicher f. d. klass. Altertum, 17 (1906), 
400. 

18 Cf. the smug and patriotic remark in Schol. B and 
T on II. 10.321, “He shows the untrustworthiness of 
the barbarians, because they confirm pledges by oaths, 
not by good characters.” 

19 The Odyssey of Homer, 3 vols., London, 1866-82. 

20 “Les Assemblées Politiques D*’Aprés I'Iliade et 
l'Odyssée,” Rev. d. Etudes Grecques, 6 (1893), 224. 

4 Vol. 1 (Chicago, 1930), 31-41. There is a selected 
bibliography on page 31, note 5. 





SUMMER SESSION IN ATHENS 


Tue Manacinc Comittee of the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies at Athens 
announces the resumption of the Summer 
Session under the Directorship of Professor 
Louis E. Lord of Scripps College. The Ses- 
sion will last for about six weeks, beginning 
sometime before the 1oth of July. 

The Summer Session is open to graduates 
of any American or Canadian college who, in 
the opinion of the Director of the Session, 
are qualified to benefit by the work. Students 
who are now Juniors will be admitted if 
qualified by the character and excellence of 
their academic record. 

About half of the six weeks of the Summer 
Session is spent in Athens. Lectures are given 
on the Acropolis and in the museums. The 
new excavations in the Agora are explained 
by a member of the Agora staff. Other points 
of interest in Attica are visited, such as 
Aegina, Eleusis, Marathon, Sunium and 
Rhamnus. About three weeks will be spent 
in automobile trips. 

The work of the School consists of lectures 
by the Director in the museums and on the 
sites. Students will be assigned topics for 
investigation and report connected with the 
sites visited on the trips. The emphasis of 
the Summer Session will be on the art and 


archaeology of Greece, but a great deal of 
attention is also paid to the historical sites 
and to literature. 

Before the war it was possible to reach 
Greece by rail from the North. Now Athens 
is accessible only by sea or by air. In either 
case the expense is greatly increased over the 
cost of the trip by steamer and rail in 
1939. Students planning to fly to Athens 
should begin making their arrangements at 
once. There are steamers operated by the 
American Export Lines, Inc., 25 Broadway, 
New York, and the Athens Forwarding 
Agency, Inc., 44 Whitehall St., New York. 
The June sailings are not yet announced. 
The fare from New York to Piraeus and re- 
turn is $500.00 to $700.00 for the Tourist 
Class and $800.00 to $1200.00 First Class. 
For men only there are “Troop Class” ac- 
commodations available on one steamer at 
$167.00 one way. 

The cost of tuition is $50.00. Board and 
room in Loring Hall will be furnished for as 
near cost as practicable. The Director will 
be glad to assist in securing transportation by 
steamer. For further information, address the 
Director of the Summer Session, Louis E. 
Lord, Scripps College, Claremont, California. 
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“WE SEE BY THE PAPERS” 
Continued from Page 202 


In ONE OF His columns during October, Walter 
Winchell quotes at length from the Philippics of 
Demosthenes. The occasion for this tribute to the 
Greek orator is found in the fact that Winchell 
has been called a warmonger, as was Demosthenes 
during his fourteen years of opposition to Philip 
of Macedon. The columnist’s modest comment, 
“Demosthenes, apparently, was the W. W. of 
Athens,” may tempt one to speculate whether his 
utterances will be read as models of Classic Amer- 
ican speech 2,300 years hence. 


WE ARE TOLD that in ancient Rome the young 
blades used to paint the town red by upsetting 
sacred statues at night, and Cicero's De Oratore 
preserves the story of how one Titius failed to 
show up for a ball game and a wag excused him 
with the plea that he had broken an arm the night 
before. This old custom (signa sacra noctu 
frangere) is still in vogue, it would seem from an 
AP dispatch from Rome dated November 8. 
“Young members of extreme leftist parties” are 
reported to have toppled marble busts of Caesar, 
Cicero, Horace, and Mark Antony in the Pincio 
gardens when police broke up a crowd of political 
demonstrators. 


WE ARE INDEBTED to Professor Walter A. Jennrich 
of Concordia College, Milwaukee, Wis., for an 
illustrated article from the Milwaukee JourNAL 
of November 11 describing the discovery of a 
ruined temple of Fortune at Palestrina near 
Rome. Uncovered accidentally by allied bombing 
in 1944, the temple is called, vaguely, “a monu- 
ment to a civilization that existed in 300 B.c."’ The 
newspaper informs us that “the original temple 
was destroyed in 200 B.c. by Sila, a Roman aristo- 
crat, in a battle with Mario, a popular Roman 
leader,” then later restored by “Sila.” The inac- 
curate date may perhaps be attributed to a care- 
less Roman reporter. Strange that the names of 
Marius and Sulla should not have been translated 
out of Italian! Professor Jennrich red-pencilled 
them, of course. 


A story in the New York Sun dated October 29 
states that 139,598 students are taking languages 
in the New York City schools, 6,660 fewer than 


the corresponding total for last February. Losses 
in enrollment are recorded for French, Gaelic, 
Italian, Latin, Norwegian, and Spanish, while 
German and Hebrew show gains, and Greek re- 
mains constant. The teaching of Portuguese has 
been discontinued since last year. The enrollment 
in Latin is given as 12,259, with a loss of 484. The 
figure for Greek is 19. This clipping was con- 
tributed by Professor Clarence A. Forbes of the 
University of Nebraska. 


“Quis custodiet . . . ?” asks Tre in its Education 
department November 3, reporting on a test 
given Colorado school teachers by the Rocky 
Mountain News. Hitting an average grade of 67, 
the teachers muffed such teasers as Who killed 
Lincoln? Who wrote the Declaration of Independ- 
ence? How long did the Civil War last? O tem- 
pora, 0 mores! 


IN ITS FIRST APPEARANCE, in CJ's October issue, 
this department commented on the thirtieth birth- 
day party of the North High Latin Club in Des 
Moines, Iowa, and wondered how many Latin 
clubs could claim greater antiquity than thirty 
years. Our first direct reply to that question has 
come from Professor Lucy A. Whitsel of Marshall 
College, Huntington, W. Va., who encloses an 
article from the October 29 issue of THe Partue- 
non, Marshall's student newspaper, outlining the 
history of the Marshall College Classical Asso 
ciation. According to this article, the Associa 
tion’s predecessor, Zeta Rho Epsilon, was or- 
ganized in December, 1906, by Miss Harriet Dale 
Johnson, instructor of Greek and Latin. The sec 
retary’s minutes of the first meeting run: “Zeta 
Rho Epsilon is to promote study of the Greek lan 
guage and literature.... The meeting was ad- 
journed and the secretary made fudge for all.” The 
Classical Association was formed in 1908 for the 
promotion of both Greek and Latin. A leading fig 
ure in its history is Miss Lucy Pritchard, who 
taught Classics at Marshall from 1918 to 1940, and 
Dr. Whitsel has been connected with it since 
1929. With grateful acknowledgments to Dr. 
Whitsel, we now ask whether your club is more 


than 41 years old. 
W.CS. 
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Pagan and Saint find common ground 


Cicero and 


Saint Ambrose On Friendship 


Sister Mary Dorothea, S.S.N.D. 


N Att Aces, in all types of civilization, and 

in the estimation of all kinds of people, 
friendship has been one of the joys of the 
world. A David and Jonathan, an Orestes 
and Pylades, a Damon and Pythias, a Basil 
and Gregory have rejoiced in friendships. 
Poets have celebrated it and philosophers 
have commended it.' Discussions of its nature 
and of its place in the lives of men and women 
are found in the pages of the Old Testament? 
and in the masterpieces of ancient? and mod- 
ern‘ literature. Of such masterpieces one of 
the most famous, no doubt, is Cicero's De 
Amicitia. This treatise has been a source of 
inspiration and imitation from the Patristic 
period down to our times. Among the Fathers 
who owe a debt to the great Roman and who 
have contributed parallel thoughts on this 
most universal of subjects, is Saint Ambrose, 
Bishop of Milan. Most influential of the 
moral-ascetical works of this fourth-century 
churchman, a discourse of general literary 
and cultural interest, is the treatise communi- 
cating his ideas on friendship, the De Officiis. 
Not only did Cicero's famous treatise of the 
same name serve as a model for this later 
work, but St. Ambrose even adapted that 
work to the needs of Christianity; for just as 
Cicero wrote for the edification of his son, 


@Our author was born in Madison, Wisconsin, and has 
the A.B. from Marquette University and the A.M. from 
Creighton University. In 1931 she received her Ph.D. 
from the Catholic University of America, her doctoral 
dissertation being the twenty-ninth in the series Patris- 
tic Studies, ““Vergil in the Works of St. Ambrose.” 
Sister Mary Dorothea is at present teaching the 
Classics at Mount Mary College in Milwaukee; she has 
also taught Latin at summer sessions of the Catholic 
University. 





Marcus, a student at Athens, so too, Saint 
Ambrose directed the result of his creative 
toil to his spiritual sons, the young clerics. 
Here was a manual of morals. In it the author 
both disclosed and corrected many philo- 
sophical ideas current among pagans. In the 
general plan and scheme, as well as in expres- 
sion, St. Ambrose adhered to the example of 
Cicero, assimilating all that seemed excellent 
in the pagan ethics presented. One acknowl- 
edges it to be a most comprehensive treat- 
ment of ethics. Saint Ambrose’s teaching con- 
cerning Virtue (morality realized in character 
and conduct) may be conveniently considered 
under the following headings: 1) the Cardinal 
Virtues and Others; 2) the general character- 
istics of Virtue; 3) the Virtuous and the Use- 
ful. The first heading gives birth to his ideas 
on the virtue of friendship. 


In the days of primitive Christianity the 
special intimacy of friends was to a certain 
extent superseded by an all-embracing char- 
ity. But in the De Officiis St. Ambrose speaks 
of friendship with something of the old pre- 
Christian enthusiasm. The following passages, 
I believe, bear witness to the Ciceronian in- 
fluence in this Ambrosian work of the same 
title.® 

In asserting the necessity of a virtuous 


friendship (Amb. De Officiis, 124, 125, 126, 


127), the saint urges that a commendable 
friendship which maintains virtue is to be 
preferred most certainly to wealth, honor or 
power. Nothing must be preferred to virtue.® 
He says there are various questions raised by 
philosophers as to whether a man ought for 
the sake of a friend to plot against his country 
sO as to serve a friend; whether one ought to 
break one’s faith and so aid and maintain a 
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friend's advantage. What if the cause of God 
or of one’s country compels one to give wit- 
ness? Ought friendship to take a higher place 
than our religion or our love for our country- 
men? In these matters, he says, a man may 
not refuse to give testimony against his 
friend if his duty to God or to his country 
demand it. A man ought never to please a 
friend who desires evil or to plot against one 
who is innocent (cf. Cic. De Off. 3.43: also 
Cic. De Amic. 11.38). 

Other qualifications of friendship accord- 
ing to Cicero are sincerity and readiness to 
give and to take rebukes, for sometimes even 
reproofs, he says, flourish in friendship 
(cf. De Off. 1.17, 58: also De Amic. 13.44). 
Saint Ambrose parallels these passages in the 
following paragraph: 

Certainly if it is necessary to give witness, 
then upon the recognition of any fault in a 
friend one ought to rebuke him in secret; if he 
does not listen one must do it openly. For re- 
bukes are good and are often better than a silent 
friendship. Even if a friend thinks himself hurt, 
still rebuke him; or if the bitterness or the cor- 
rection wounds his mind, still rebuke him and 
do not fear him. (Amb. De Off. 127. Cf. 
Browning, Ben Ezra, 501, 31). 

In his essay on friendship, Cicero asks the 
question: “Are new friends who are worthy 
of friendship ever to be preferred to old 
friends? The doubt is not worthy of a human 
being, for there should be no surfeit of friend- 
ships as there is of other things” (De Amic. 
19.67). Observe a similar thought construc- 
tion in the Ambrosian context: Friendship 
ought to be steadfast and to persevere in true 
affection. We ought not to change our friends 
in childish fashion at some idle fancy (De Off. 


3.127). 


Both authors esteem loyalty in adversity - 


as one of the bulwarks of friendship. “How 
grievous and how difficult to most individuals 
does association in another's misfortune ap- 
pear?” exclaims Cicero. “Nor is it easy to 
find men who will descend to calamity's 
depths for a friend” (De Amic. 17. 64). In his 
opinion there is no question about remaining 
loyal to a friend through adversity, for this 
but redoubles devotion. The saint of Milan 
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gives expression to similar sentiments when 
he says: 

Open your heart to a friend that he may be 
faithful to you and that you may receive from 
him the delight of your life. For a loyal friend 
is the medicine of life and the grace of immortal 
ity. Yield to a friend as to an equal and be not 
ashamed to anticipate your friend in doing 
kindly deeds. For friendship knows nothing of 
pride. So the wise man says; “Do not blush to 
greet a friend. Do not desert a friend in time of 
need nor forsake him, nor fail him, for friend- 
ship is the support of life... .If friends in 
prosperity assist friends, why do they not also 
in times of adversity offer their support? Let us 
aid by giving counsel, let us offer our best en- 
deavors, let us sympathize with them with all 
our hearts. 

If necessary let us endure for a friend even 
hardship. Often enmity has to be borne for 
the sake of a friend's innocence, oftentimes te- 
vilings, if one defends and answers for a friend 
who is found fault with and accused. Do not be 
afraid of such displeasure, for the voice of the 
just says, “Though evil come upon me, I will 
endure it for a friend's sake.” In adversity, too, 
a friend is proved, for in prosperity all seem to 
be friends. But as in adversity patience and 
endurance are needed; so in prosperity strong 
influence is wanted to check and confute the 
arrogance of a friend who becomes overbearing 
(De Off. 128-129). 

How characteristically similar the Chris 
tian and pre-Christian authors are in their 
considerations of constancy, candour, and 
charity in friendship is well portrayed in the 
following quotations from their respective 
works. In the words of .Cicero: “What is 
sweeter than to have someone with whom 
you may dare to discuss anything as if you 
were communing with yourself? How could 
your enjoyment in times of prosperity be so 
great if you did not have someone whose joy 
in them would be equal to your own? Ad- 
versity would be hard to bear without him 
to whom the burden would be heavier even 
than to yourself. ... For friendship adds a 
brighter radiance to prosperity and lessens 
the burden of adversity by dividing and 
sharing it. . . . (De Amic. 6. 22). 
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Reminiscent of the foregoing are the words 
of St. Ambrose: Preserve, my sons, that friend- 
ship which you have begun with your brethren, 
for nothing in the world is more beautiful than 
that. It is indeed a comfort in this life to have 
one to whom you can open your heart, with 
whom you can share your confidences and to 
whom you can share the secrets of your breast. 
It is indeed a comfort to have a faithful man by 
your side, who will rejoice with you in prosper- 
ity, sympathize with you in trouble, encourage 
you in persecution ... (De Off. 131). 

That certain spiritual laws govern friend- 
ship and that these laws are most completely 
observed by noble characters is the reason 
why enduring friendships are more frequently 
found between those who love virtue than 
between those who despise it (cf. Cic. De Off. 
3.10.44). God himself, in the words of Cicero, 
has bestowed upon man nothing more divine 
than his conscience. In the mind of St. Am- 
brose, faith may not be put aside for the sake 
of friendship, and no one can be a friend to 
man who has been unfaithful to God (cf. 
De Off. 132). 

It is indeed a wholesome instinct which 
prompts one to enter upon friendship when 
one feels instinctively that the exchange both 
of pleasure and of spiritual satisfactions will 
remain approximately equal. In the happiest 
of friendships there must be a certain equal- 
ity in the possessions of each, whether ma- 
terial or immaterial, so that neither is forced 
into the position of always receiving and 
never giving. Cicero emphasizes this fact in 
his De Amicitia, 14.50: “For nothing gives 
more pleasure than the return of good will 
and the interchange of zealous service... . ~ 
and in a later chapter, 19.69: “It is of the ut- 
most importance in friendships that superior 
and inferior stand on an equality.” 

St. Ambrose, too, has offered similar ad- 
vice to his readers: Friendship is the guardian 
of pity and the teacher of equality, so as to make 
the superior equal to the inferior, and the 
inferior to the superior. For there can be 
no friendship between diverse characters, and 
so the good will of either ought to be mu- 
tually suited to the other. Let not authority 
be wanting to the inferior if the matter demands 


it, nor humility to the superior. ... Let him 
listen to the other as though he were of like posi- 
tion, an equal, and let the other warn and re- 
prove like a friend, not from a desire to show 
off, but with a deep feeling of love (De Off. 3. 
132). 

In that excellent chapter on propriety of 
speech (De Officiis 1.38, 136-137) Cicero 
takes occasion to present rules concerning the 
courtesy and consideration one must take 
toward those with whom we converse. He 
speaks again of the need of administering re- 
proof on certain occasions. He suggests the 
application of a mild reproof so combined 
with earnestness, however, that while sever- 
ity is shown, offensive language is avoided. 
“Nay, more, we must show clearly that even 
that very harshness which goes with our re- 
proof is designed for the good of the person 
reproved.” 

St. Ambrose counsels much the same rule: 
Let not your warning be harsh, nor your rebuke 
bitter, for as friendship ought to avoid flattery, 
so too, should it be free from arrogance (De Off. 
3.133; also cf. Cic. De Amic. 24.89). 

In an enthusiastic comment on the inti- 
macy of a perfect friendship, St. Ambrose 
reiterates the Ciceronian idea that a true 
friend is, as it were, another self (De Amic. 
21.80, 81) and also that friends will not de- 
mand anything from each other unless it be 
honorable and just (De Amic. 22.82). The 
parallel Ambrosian context reads as follows: 
For what is a friend but a partner in love to 
whom you unite and attach your soul and with 
whom you blend so as to desire from being two 
to become one; to whom you entrust yourself 
as to a second self, from whom you fear nothing 
and from whom you desire nothing dishonor- 
able for the sake of your own advantage (De 
Off. 3-133). 

Friendship, as Cicero has said, is par ex- 
cellence a virtue; it has nothing to do with 
sordid gain (De Amic. 14.51; 9. 31). It is ac- 
quired not by money, but by favor; not by 
offering a price, but by mutual rivalry and 
good will. The same thought is reechoed in 
the work of St. Ambrose. He says: Friendship 
is not meant for a source of revenue, but is full 


of seemliness, full of grace. Friendship is a 
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virtue, not a way of making money. It is pro- 
duced not by money, but by esteem; not by the 
offer of rewards, but by mutual rivalry in 
doing kindnesses (De Off. 3.133). 

In a final classification of friendships, St. 
Ambrose speaks of the friendships of the 
poor. He considers these friendships better 
than those of the rich. He says that the rich 
are often without friends, while the poor have 
many. For true friendship, he declares, cannot 
exist where there is lying flattery. Many try 
fawningly to please the rich, but none cares 
to make pretence toa poor man. He believes 
whatever is reported of a poor man is true; 
that his friendship is free from envy (cf. St. 
Amb. De Off. 3.134). Cicero, in his incom- 
parable essay (De Amic. 15.52-54) insinuates 
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a similar consideration when he speaks of 
Fortune’s fools being more insufferable than 
anything in the world, because changed by 
prosperity, they spurn their old-time friends. 


Notes 


1 Cf. Shakespeare, Hamlet 1.3. 62; Aristotle, Eth, 
Nic. 9. 12; Tennyson, In Memoriam, canto cx. 

2 Ecclesiasticus, vi.1-17; xii. 8, 9; xxii.25-31; Xxxvii. 
1-6; Prov. 1ii.28-29. 

3 Enn. Trag. 388; Plaut. Epid. 113; Val. Max. 4, 7; 
Auson. 310, 6; Plaut. Truc. 885; Quint. Inst. 5, 11, 4; 
Nep. Epam.; Sen. Benef. 7, 4, 1. 

‘ Emerson, Essay on Friendship. 

5 For my text I have employed the Benedictine edi- 
tion of J. du Frische and N. le Nourry (Paris, 1686- 
1690). 

6 Cf. Aristotle, Eth. Nic., 8. 3.6. 





———- Note 


THE PRONUNCIATION 


mR Frank Fletcher in his admirable 1946 

Presidential Address (Our Debt to the 
Classics, A Retrospect: London, Oxford, 
1946) before the British Classical Association 
makes a statement that many will construe as 
meaning that we do not know how Greek 
and Latin were pronounced. He says (p. 
11) that “no learning can fecover for us 
the actual pronunciation of ancient Greek and 
Latin, though we may affirm with confidence 
that Greek was not pronounced by Demos- 
thenes as now by the modern Athenian, and 
that the vowel sounds of Horace’s Latin were 
not those of modern English... .” 

The prime purpose of this note is not to 
take issue with Sir Frank (who may not mean 
that we do not have a close approximation 
of the pronunciation of Greek and Latin) but 
to address American classical teachers, so 
many of whom (along with multitudes of 
laymen) do not realize that research has given 
us a rather close approximation of the pro- 
nunciation of Greek and Latin at various 
points in the past. In fact, the beginning text- 
books used in our public schools and in our 
colleges give a reascnable approximation of 
the pronunciation of Greek and Latin at the 
classical periods; however, the Roman Catho- 
lic schools and the Roman Catholic clergy 
usually use the Italian pronunciation (with 


OF GREEK AND LATIN 


variations, in some schools), and Latin 
phrases that are frequently found in English 
are usually pronounced with the English 
values of the letters. 

We are indebted to E. H. Sturtevant for 
the definitive work on the subject in his 
The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin (and 
ed.; Philadelphia: Linguistic Society of Amer- 
ica, 1940). The evidence is from tradition, the 
reconstruction of Vulgar Latin and of Indo 
European, borrowing from and by other 
languages, orthography, ancient grammatical 
literature, ancient remarks (in non-technical 
literature) bearing on pronunciation, ancient 
etymologies, reporting of animal cries, verse, 
music, alliteration and puns, misunderstand- 
ings of words and phrases, names of letters, 
phonetic patterning, phonetic change, and 
chronology. 

Sturtevant, warns (loc. cit., p. 29) that “the 
available evidence does not permit us to do 
more than determine the approximate pro 
pronunciation of Greek and Latin’’; however, 
the approximation is a close one, and the 
contrary position that we really know nothing 
about the pronunciation is too frequently 
heard, and it is to controvert this error that 
the present note is written. 

Jonau W. D. Sxixes 

University of Kentucky 
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What Arve 
“Greek Vases’? 


Not what most people think— 
Dorothy Kent Hill 


* REEK vases” is the term used today 

by archaeologists and the initiated to 
describe all Greek pottery. It is a misnomer, 
and its indiscriminate use to the general pub- 
lic, including children, may cause a mighty 
antagonism to the Classics. Time and again I 
have been stumped at the end of a lecture on 
Greek pottery, when I had discussed utili- 
tarian Greek shapes and supposed that all was 
simple and illuminating, by the startling 
question, “What kind of flowers did the 
Greeks show in their numerous—too numer- 
ous—vases?”” Under pressure of circum- 
stances, I have had to find the explanation of 
the term, and offer the fruit of my researches 
to lecturers and teachers. 

Archaeological study began in the eigh- 
teenth century, when most scholarly books 
were still written in Latin. Vas was applied 
to all excavated pottery, and to metal and 
glass vessels. The Latin word has no conno- 
tation of elegance or style or specialized use 
or even of material. It means just any vessel. 
Needing an allembracing term, the first 
archaeologists to write in the vernacular used 
the derivatives of Latin vas to describe con- 
tainers, especially pottery ones; English and 
French, vase and vases; Italian, vaso and vasi; 
German, Vase and Vasen. Today, the public 
construes these words in the popular sense 
and assumes for the objects a snob status 
which they never had in actuality or even in 
the imaginations of those who coined the 
term. Greek vases never were and never were 
considered to be flower holders or purely 
ornamental objects. They were dishes, jars, 
bottles, basins, lamps and casseroles. 

A lesson for the young students of Latin 
can be drawn from this mistake. The error of 





Our Frontispiece 


Three statuettes of women, one holding a 
child— 

The three small terra-cotta figurines 
illustrated in our frontispiece come from 
early days in Greece (+600 B.c.). They il- 
lustrate a mood which modern sculptors are 
trying desperately to recapture. Neither the 
ancient nor the modern artist wants to copy 
the body accurately. In both cases, the artist 
selects what he considers important and 
emphasizes it. 

What was deemed most important about 
a woman in early Greece was indicated in the 
modeling. The requirements were: a good, 
broad front on which to display patterned 
garments and jewelry; a long neck; a prom- 
inent nose (one is broken); a curl in the mid- 
dle of the forehead; and a good-looking hat. 
Even arms did not count, except in the case 
of one who needed arms to hold her baby. Feet 
were assumed to be concealed by the long skirt. 

When the modeling was complete, the 
artist put in details with paint. The paint 
is damaged now. Still, one can make out 
eyes; long, curly locks falling at the sides of 
the necks; necklaces; fringed girdles; and 
various patterns which must have been em- 
broidered on or woven into the cloth. 

These three are from the collections of the 
Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. 


Dororny Kent Hitt 











using the English derivative of a Latin word 
for its translation is a common one. “Impedi- 
ments” in Caesar's army and the “pious 
Aeneas” are boners which Latin teachers 
have to deal with constantly. Exactly the 
same sort of mistake is responsible for the 
term “Greek Vases,” which deceives modern 
people and repels them from cups, cosmetic 
bottles and water jars which they would love 
if they recognized them for the familiar ob- 
jects which they really are. 

The other part of the term, the “Greek” 
of it, may also need explanation, but only to 
the erudite who are versed in the older 
English literature. The eighteenth-century 
Classical collections depended upon grave 
finds in Etruria for a source. The objects 
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quite naturally were called “Etruscan.” It 


was by the possession of “Etruscan Vases” 
that gentility was indicated at the end of the 
eighteenth century and the beginning of the 
nineteenth. Later novelists picked up the 
term and used it freely when they wished to 
recapture the mood of the period. 

It was not until the 1830's that the Greek 
origin of most of the pottery was proved, 
though many canny souls had suspected the 
truth. Titles of some early publications re- 
veal the state of affairs: Dubois Maisonneuve, 
1817, Introduction a l'étude des vases antiques 
vulgairement appelés étrusques; Luigi Lanzi, 
1806, De’ vasi antichi dipinti volgarmente 
chiamati etruschi. Under these circumstances 
one will not expect to find the term “Greek” 
used in connection with those old collections, 
either in contemporary sources or in novels. 

Few young people today will ask embar- 
rassing questions about this substitution of 
“Etruscan” for “Greek.” Someone, we hope, 
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will bring up the question of Keats’ “Ode to 
a Grecian Urn.” To what was Keats referring? 
The popular terminology of his era, as we 
have just explained it, is against the reference 
being to the familiar black-and-red pottery 
jars; for they were still known as Etruscan, 
One is therefore disposed to take literally the 
“breed of marbled men and maidens.” Al- 
though an urn with precisely the scene de- 
scribed would be difficult to cite, marble 
relief urns were common during the first 
century s.c. and later. The elaborate land- 
scape element indicated in the poem is char- 
acteristic of late Hellenistic and Roman art. 
Significantly, cremation was usual with the 
Romans, and rare with the Greeks in their 
great days. So it is most probable that Keats 
was describing a marble urn of the late Greek 
or early Roman period, or letting his fancy 
weave a composite of several such marble 
urns which he had seen. 





Trends and Events 


—A department sponsored by the Committee 
on Educational Policies of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West and South. 


GENERAL EpucATION 


THERE IS NOTHING new in the term General 
Education. However, there is a new publica- 
tion in the field known as The Journal of 
General Education. This journal has now 
run through one volume in quarterly issues. A 
number of contributors have mentioned the 
Classics in one way or another; soa recapitu- 
lation of pertinent comments may well be in 
order. 

The introductory editorial, by Earl J. 
McGrath, in the first issue of The Journal of 
General Education, October, 1946, states the 
aims of General Education as follows: 

1. General education provides youth with 
a knowledge of the origins and meaning of the 
customs and political traditions which govern 
the life of their time. 

2. It cultivates habits of effective writing 
and speaking of the mother tongue. 


3. It develops the faculty of critical think- 
ing and the capacity for intellectual work- 
manship. 

4. It introduces the student to the moral 
problems which have perplexed men through 
the ages and acquaints him with the solutions 
they have devised, to the end that he may 
meet similar problems in his own life with a 
sense of the just and proper. 

5. General education seeks to instill atti- 
tudes and understandings which form the 
essence of good citizenship. It supplies the 
factual basis of mental and physical health 
and encourages practices of eating, sleeping, 
thinking and playing essential to the main- 
tenance of a sound mind in a sound body. 

6. It sharpens the student's aesthetic 
awareness in order that he may appreciate 
beauty in its multiform expressions and create 
it in his own life. 

This program is nothing more, of course, 
than that which classicists have planned and, 
to the best of their opportunities and abili- 
ties, carried out. Even the fifth category, 
which falls principally outside book learning, 
has a familiar phrase, “a sound mind in a 
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A Latin Document 
Written in 1208 A.D. 


The Fourth Crusade 


Adapted from material prepared by Arthur Winfield Hodgman 


HE Historia Constantinopolitana of 

Gunther of Pairis, one of the few 
sources of our information about the little- 
known Fourth Crusade (1202-1204), is of 
great interest to the Latinist as well as to the 
historian. Magister Guntherus Parisiensis, as 
he styles himself, was a Cistercian living in 
retirement at Pairis in Alsace when he wrote 
his “Historia Constantinopolitana, seu de 
expugnatione urbis Constantinopolitane, 
unde, inter alias reliquias, magna pars sancte 
crucis in Alemanniam est allata.” (The 
reader will observe that the diphthongs & 
and c« are represented by long @.) Paul 
Eduard Didier Riant, who published an edi- 
tion of the work in 1876, believes that 
Gunther composed the book from reminis- 
cences of the Abbé Martin of Pairis, although 
Gunther himself more modestly claims that 
“idem vir . . . puram nobis ac simplicem enar- 
ravit historiam (58).” It is divided into 25 
chapters, each of which is followed by about 
20 verses in hexameter or elegiac meter. The 
Nafrative centers about the Abbé Martin, 
while the chief leaders of the Crusade were 
Baldwin, Count of Flanders, and Boniface, 
Marquis of Montferrat. 

The Crusade was proclaimed by Pope 
Innocent m in Germany on December 31, 
1199, and it was preached in France, Flanders, 
Normandy, and Brittany, while Martin of 
Pairis preached it in upper Germany. 

The “exercitus signatorum™ left Basel in 
the late spring of 1202 and “stratam illam 
afripuit que per angustos Tridentine vallis 
anfractus Veronam ducit.” From Verona the 
host went to Venice; “ibi naves intrare 
decreverant,” probably because Venice alone 
could furnish an adequate number of ships. 
Gunther does not explicitly state that the 
pilgrims could not produce all the money 


needful for their passage, but such seems to 
have been the fact. The Venetians refused to 
take them on board unless they would go with 
them to Iazira (Zara), a Dalmatian city hos- 
tile to Venice, and help the Venetians to 
capture it. Martin begged the pope's repre- 
sentative, Peter of Capua, that he be allowed 
to return to his cloister; instead Peter put 
Martin in charge of all the Theothonici, 
the Teutonic part of the host. 


Excommunication 


THE COMBINED FORCES captured Zara in 
three days, “sine cede et sanguine (74). Zara 
was a Christian city, belonging to Emeri, 
king of Hungary, himself a croisé though he 
did not take the field. So by this attack 
“nostri sententiam excommunicationis in 
ciderant (74)."’ Martin and two others were 
chosen to go to Rome and explain to the pope 
that they had made the attack under com- 
pulsion, and to beg that “illam excommunica- 
tionis relaxaret sententiam (75). To this the 
pope agreed. 

Before the pilgrims left Zara, the chiefs 
received proposals from the young Alexius, 
Greek pretender to the throne of Con- 
stantinople, promising that if the host would 
help him to capture the city he would (1) pay 
the balance that the crusaders owed the 
Venetians; (2) furnish money and provisions 
to enable them to conquer Egypt; (3) send an 
army of 10,000 men to Egypt; (4) support 
500 cavalrymen as a guard for the Holy Land; 
(5) submit the Greek empire to the pope and 
thus reestablish the unity of Eastern and 
Western churches. All this seemed wonder- 
ful to the crusaders. Constantinople was 
much nearer than Rome to the Holy Land, 
and might better serve as a base of opera- 
tions—"quanto vicinius, tanto prestantius 
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ministrabit auxilium (86).” The promise of 
unification of the churches was of course in- 
tended to win the approval of the pope and 
lessen his displeasure at the attacks on Zara 
and Constantinople. 

The host moved on to Corfu in the spring 
of 1203 and there signed the agreement which 
committed them to support Alexius. Ac- 
cordingly they proceeded to the attack on 
Constantinople, where Martin joined them 
again the following winter. 

Meanwhile, when Martin left the pope, 
the latter “vehementer expavit, metuens ne 
maligni hostis invidia, hac occasione, vel 
totius nostri exercitus machinaretur in- 
teritum, vel saltem crucis negotium impediret 
(77). Innocent’s three world problems were 
Constantinople, the Holy Land, and Germany. 
Now young Alexius was brother-in-law of 
Philip of Suabia, King of Germany (1177- 
1208), whose rival Otto had been chosen 
Holy Roman Emperor in 1198, but was not 
crowned until 1209. Well might the pope be 
worried at the intrusion of Alexius into the 
affairs of the host. The pope hated Con- 
stantinople: “oderat autem summus pontifex 
illam urbem (78); still he fervently desired 
much that the crusaders sail for Alexandria. 


Voyage to Constantinople 


Martin Met Peter of Capua at Beneven- 
tum and through him said good-by to all his 
Teutons on April 4, 1203. He took boat at 
Sypus (Sipontum), and reached Achon 
(Acre) on April 25. A pestilence broke out in 
Syria “circa dies illos, qui propter fervoris 
malitiam caniculares vocari solent (80).” 
Word was sent from Acre to the pilgrims, 
“quos in Grecia versari acceperant,” that the 
crusaders should send help to Acre and the 
Holy Land. On this embassy Martin was sent 
on November 8, 1203, along with one Conrad 
of Swartzenberk (82), and the two reached 
Constantinople on January 1, 1204, “ubi 
tunc exercitus noster non satis letus agebat, 
eo quod magnum discrimen incurrisset, 
negotiis implicitus alienis (83), that is, the 
restoration of Alexius. 

Here Gunther digresses to relate a dream 
of Constantine, as a result of which he had 
enlarged and transformed the old Byzantium 
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into the wonderful city of Constantinople. 
He describes at some length the second at. 
tack and capture of the city, with a detailed 
account of the erecting on the ships of a large 
number of extra masts which were made to 
serve as ladders—‘turres ille, sive scalas 
vocare malueris (99)"—-whence the attackers 
could look down on the walls and even jump 
down upon them..Two thousand of the in- 
habitants were killed during the capture, and 
only one from the host, a rider who was 
thrown from a horse that stumbled. 

The conquerors were amazed at the rich- 
ness of the city, and in due time they were 
permitted to loot it. “Cepit fi.c. coepit] 
Martinus abbas de sua etiam preda cogitare 
...et proposuit et ipse sacratas manus 
suas ad rapinam extendere. Sed quoniam 
predam rerum secularium eisdem manibus 
attrectare putabat indignum, illud agere cepit 
ut de reliquiis sanctorum, quarum ibi magnam 
sciebat esse copiam, aliquam sibi corraderet 
fortunam (104)... So he went, with one 
chaplain as a companion, to the church of 
Pantocrator, “locum petit secretiorum,” found 
an old man on duty. “Placido quidem animo 
sed voce quidem terribili, vehementer in 
crepans, “Age,” inquit, ‘perfide senex, ostende 
mihi quas potiores servas reliquias (105).'” 
The old man opened for him “‘ferratam arcam, 
ostendens ei thesaurum desiderabilem. Mar- 
tinus festinanter et cupide utrasque manus 
immersit ...sacro sacrilegio sinus suOs im- 
plens, tam ipse quam capellanus,” and de- 
parted, “suffarcinatus, ut ita loquar (106).” 
The friends he met asked “an ipse aliqua 
rapuisset”; cannily he replied, “Bene nobis 
actum est,” to which they answered “Deo 
gratias.”” No one knew of his prize except the 
chaplain and the old man who had guarded 
the treasure. He stuck close to him and found 
him a suitable place in which to lodge. 

Baldwin of Flanders, having been chosen 
Latin king of Constantinople, offered to make 
Martin a bishop, but Martin refused the ap 
pointment. His great concern was to get back 
home with his booty, and he left Constanti 
nople on September 8, 1204. In Acre he con 
fided in an Alsatian named Wernher, who 
urged him to leave the sacred relics at Mt. 
Carmel. However “Wernherus secretum 
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THE FOURTH CRUSADE 


tenuit (115). Evading various threatening 
dangers along the way, through Venice, the 
Alps, to Basel, Martin arrived on June 24, 
1205, ad Parisiense monasterium. Reliquias 
in ipsam ecclesiam, et in ipso altari maiore, 
qua potuit reverentia collocavit (119).” 


Holy Relics 


At THis point Gunther gives the list of 
relics (121): 
Primum, Vestigium Sanguinis Domini nostri 
lesu Christi. 
Secundum vero, Lignum est Dominice Crucis. 
Tertium est non modica portio §. Ioannis 
precursoris Domini. 
Quartum vero brachium S. Iacobi apostoli. 
Sunt etiam aliorum sanctorum reliquie, quorum 
nomina subsequuntur : [48 items in all, includ- 
ing such entries as} 
pes S. Cosme martyris 
de capite Cypriani martyris 
dens S. Laurentii 
de loco Nativitatis Domini 
de lapide revoluto 
de loco dominice Ascensionis 
de loco ubi Christus Lazarum suscitavit 
de lapide ubi Christus ieiunavit 
de tabula super qua Christus cenavit 
de lacte matris Domini, Agate virginis, 
Agnetis virginis 


From these gifts of celestial grace, the 
church at Pairis gave to Philip of Suabia, 
“serenissimo imperatori, laudabilem valde 
portionem, tabulam scilicet quemdam in- 
estimabilis fere pretii,” which the Greek 
emperor used to wear, on holy days, hanging 
from his neck by a golden chain (125). It is safe 
to say that this really was a bribe to the 
emperor, who otherwise would have claimed 
all as his own. 

Thus ends the Historia. “Scripsit autem 
hanc historiam Magister Guntherus quidam, 
tunc Monachus, prius autem Scholasticus, 
vir admodum eruditus.” Twenty-two hexam- 
eters follow, closing with a prayer for 
Martin, 

Quem sibi dilectum, Christo quoque iudice, 

rectum 

Approbet examen; dicat qui legerit: Amen 


and for Gunther himself, 
Vitam percipiat, dic, lector, dic, ita fiat! 
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The latin of the Historia is relatively easy 
and exceedingly interesting for its variety and 
departures from classical usage. Variations in 
spelling, aside from substitution of é for @ and 
ce, include: y for i(Ytaliam, ydoneus, ymagine) 
and the reverse (misterio, Egiptie); h intruded 
(archanam, hiis, michi) or omitted (tesauri); ci 
for ti (reverenciam, Veneciam, Egipciam); f for 
ph (frigio, fantasmata) and the reverse (pro- 
phane). New meanings of words include: pere- 
grini, ‘pilgrims’; sententia, ‘sentence (of ex- 
communication)’; articulus, ‘article of faith’; 
strata, ‘street’; desidero for volo; feria tertia, 
‘Tuesday’; feria sexta, ‘Friday.’ There are 
peculiarities of syntax: pro eo quod, ‘be- 
cause’; ceteri omnes (needless repetition); 
quod or quia with indicative, instead of ac- 
cusative with infinitive (scio quia manus 
Domini tecum est); double negative (nec 
ventus, nec pluvia...nocere nullatenus 
prevaleret); mansit paucis diebus (instead of 
accusative of duration); in manu impiorum 
data est (ablative for accusative); dixitque 
ad eum (instead of dative). The word order 
is generally excellent and effective, in keeping 
with the character of the Latin language. 
Such word groups as these are common: 
plurimum habent admirationis; illorum scili- 
cet hominum; largas distribuit portiones; il- 
lorum infinitus erat numerus; magna utriusque 
ordinis, novis excitata rumoribus, convenerat 
multitudo. 


Rhymed Hexameters 


The interesting feature of the groups of 
verses that follow each of the 25 books is the 
way Gunther has introduced rhyme into the 
traditional hexameters and elegiacs. There is 
a great variety of rhyme patterns, a metrical 
tour de force which reminds one of the 
sequence of meters at the beginnings of the 
first three books of Horace’s Odes. 

In some cases the ends of metrical cola 
present what may be called “eye rhyme,” 
as there is correspondence in spelling though 
not in accent. 

Queque semel fierf placuit, nova semper habéri 

Ne qua premat nubés, splendide facta iubés 

(1.59). 


In certain other verses, corresponding cola of 
odd and even lines are paired. 
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Mox ubi conticuft, presso vir providus ére 
Undique turba ruft, leto compuncta dolére 


(111.65). 


Other schemes follow in increasing com- 
plexity. 
Quo gemitié, sibi iam redité, Martinus adémpto 
Substiterit, quis crediderit, si dicere témpto 
(v1.73). 


Nomine dignus erdt, quem gratia tanta replérat 
Quod sibi fors dederdt, nomine dignus erdt 


(vu1.75). 


One group of ten hexameters shows in the 
odd verses the type known as Hora novis- 
sima, although the even verses differ slightly. 


Presul amdbilis, et venerdbilis, ac generésus 
Papa paréns, homo labe caréns, malaque perésus. 


Miscellaneous Excerpts 


THE FOLLOWING passaces from the Historia 
are presented as being interesting per se and 
requiring little if any comment. 


Uterque locus . . . tam cenobium quam et famosa 
civitas illa Francorum, Parisius nominatur; quod 
nomen lingua quidem Gallica suam habet etymo- 
logiam; Theothonice vero ex hoc videtur habere 
rationem et causam, quod primi cenobite, qui de 
monasterio Luculensi ad inhabitandum illum 
locum missi sunt, nil aliud ibi, nisi locum desertum 
et frigidum, et puram glaciem repererunt (60), 


This etymology for Pairis from pura glacies 
would be justified (Ixxv) by the Middle High 
German bar is. 


{The pope hated Constantinople,} tam ipse quam 
eius predecessores, a multo tempore, quoniam iam 
diu Romae ecclesie rebellis exstiterat, et in qui- 
busdam fidei articulis, velut in processione Spi- 
ritus sancti, quem Greci de Filio procedere negant, 
et in modo sacrificandi, quod illi in fermentato 
[sc. pane} facere solent, a fide catholica disside- 
bant; unde et quendam cardinalem, qui, quodam 
tempore, a summo pontifice ad eos corrigendos et 
instruendos missus erat, versis sursum vestigiis 
et capite deorsum in aere suspenderunt, donec 
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communicato cum Petro spiritum exhalaret 
(78). 

Aware that the host ought not to have 
attacked Zara, Gunther explains: 


Lectorem volumus esse admonitum ut, si qua etiam 
a populo nostro contra pietatem facta videbuntur, 
ea tamen voluntate divina, semper utique iusta, 
facta esse non dubitet. 


After the capture of Constantinople, 
thinking that the Marquis of Montferrat 
would become their king, 


mulieres vero et parvuli, ac decrepiti senes, qui 
fugere non valentes in urbe remanserunt, in 
occursu nostrorum digitum digito in formam 
crucis implicantes, satis flebiliter “*Aiios phasileos 
marchi” decantabant, quod Latine “sanctus rex 
marchio” interpretatur (103). 


The Latinized Greek represents the Byzan- 
tine pronunciation of a&yws Baordebs. 
Of the coins known as bézants or bezdnts, 


Olim quidem . . . Greco nomine Bisancion voca- 
batur; unde et apud modernos nummi aurei, qui 
in illa urbe formari consueverunt, a nomine ipsius 
urbis bisantij appellantur (95). 


And to explain the name of Rumania, 


unde et ipsa urbs quandoque altera Roma dicta 
est, et terra ei adiacens hodieque Romania vocatur 


(97). 

Gunther is the only chronicler who tells 
us of the two ways in which the crusaders 
wore the cross. 


Pectora felici decorantur tergaque signo 
Sorte quidem duplici, sed utralibet ordine 
digno. 


Non sine misterio fuit hoc quocunque reper: 
tum 
Certa fuit ratio quod iam faciemus apertum. 
Qui gerit ante crucem, reditum se nolle fatetur, 
Qui retro, se reducem fieri sperare videtur. 
Hec vetus est ratio, paucis hoc tempore nota, 
Temporis et spatio multis a corde remota. 
Hac ratione quicem, titulo crucis ista notante 
Moris erat pridem signari retro vel ante. 
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Archaeology: 1947 


Noteworthy events of the year 
among pryers into man’s past 


HAT wirn pirricutties of food, 

fuel, transportation, manpower and 
currency, Archaeology had not yet entirely 
regained its post-war feet at the end of 1947; 
but here and there had been encouraging 
signs of revivification which we shall now 
proceed briefly to list: 

In ENGLAND, rumors of splendid wartime 
discoveries blossomed into full reports: the 
fourth-century silver treasure from Milden- 
hall, first noticed in these pages and subse- 
quently accorded the glamor-treatment in 
the Saturday Evening Post, the ship burial of a 
Saxon prince at Sutton Hoo, the startling 
Aeneid mosaics from Low Ham, Somerset, 
and miscellaneous discoveries accompanying 
the clearing of the debris of bombed areas, 
particularly in London, Southampton, and 
Canterbury. At Heathrow, Middlesex, has 
been found an early iron-age temple of wood 
and mud, standing in its own temenos. 

In CzecHOsLovAKIA, earlier excavations in 
the Byci Skala cave near Brno in Moravia 
were finally announced; the cave yielded the 
elaborate burial of a prehistoric Hallstatt 
prince, surrounded by the corpses of {beauti- 
ful} young women and sacrificial animals, and 
funeral gifts. 

In France, an astonishing group of upper 
palaeolithic paintings found in 1940 in a cave 
near Montignac was finally made known to 
the outer world by full-color illustrations in a 
pictorial weekly. Persistent travelers’ reports 
say that the clearing of debris from the 
bombed areas around the Vieux Port of 
Marseille has revealed substantial elements of 
the ancient city, including the Greek theater 
and a stoa (?), but nothing was visible when 
your correspondent was there in November, 
1944, and no confirmation has arrived. Pro- 
fessor Sumner McK. Crosby of Yale Uni- 
versity spent two successful months digging 
at the Basilica of St. Denis near Paris, getting 


new material on the Carolingian (eighth- 
century) church and a unique bas-relief, 
transitional between Romanesque and Gothic, 
of the Twelve Apostles. 

In Iraty, the news most interesting to 
Americans undoubtedly was the reactivation 
of the American Academy in Rome, with a 
new director, Mr. Laurance Page Roberts, 
and a new professor in charge of the Classical 
School, Dr. Frank E. Brown. Dr. Brown, who 
since 1945 had been director of antiquities 
for Syria, was released by the Syrian govern- 
ment to assume his new duties and arrived in 
Rome in July. The famous summer sessions 
of the Academy were resumed, again under 
the directorship of Professor Henry Thomp- 
son Rowell of The Johns Hopkins University; 
nineteen students braved the journey, and 
reported discomforts and restrictions un- 
known to earlier generations, but not sufh- 
cient to keep them from having a very in- 
structive and stimulating summer. Five new 
Fellows were appointed to the Academy for 
the current year, and one earlier appointee 
also went out; as far as is known at the time 
of writing, the School is now back in full 
normal operation. Italian soil has in the mean- 
time yielded new frescoes and sculptures, and 
a new horse from the west pediment of the 
Parthenon is said to have been identified in 
the apparently inexhaustible storerooms of 
the Vatican. 

In Greece, the continuation of the Agora 
excavations, under the direction of Professor 
Homer A. Thompson, now of the Institute 
for Advanced Study, was immensely encour- 
aging, and although the work was largely de- 
voted to cleaning previously-excavated areas 
and preparing them for the editorial coup de 
grace, some agreeable finds were made, in- 
cluding two more Mycenaean chamber 
tombs, intact Geometric and later burials, a 
late-archaic Heracles, the usual baffling frag- 
mentary inscriptions, and a steady flow of 
pottery, amphora handles, lamps, small 
bronzes, coins, ostraca and other small dis- 
coveries. The new scale model of the build- 
ings of the west side of the Agora, executed 
under the direction of John Travlos, Agora 
architect, was unveiled, and plans and eleva- 
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tions of the Agora Museum, intended for 
erection in 1948, were conipleted 

At the American School of Classical 
Studies, Rhys Carpenter was appointed 
Director for a four-year term, but did not plan 
to take up residence before 1948; Oscar 
Broneer is serving in his place. The Annual 
Professor through January is Professor Wil- 
liam Bell Dinsmoor of Columbia University, 
former President of the Archaeological In- 
stitute; in February Professor Charles Alex- 
ander Robinson of Brown University will 
take his place. Dr. Shirley Weber continues 
as librarian of the Gennadeion. Six Fellows 
were appointed for 1947-48, but two re- 
signed before the opening of the session. 
Scarcity of food and difficulty of travel made 
it advisable to cancel plans for a summer ses- 
sion in Greece in 1947; it is hoped that this 
custom may be resumed in 1948. The 
Corinth excavations were also technically 
active in 1947; limitations on the number of 
workmen made it impossible to do more than 
spruce up the excavated area, but gratifying 
progress was made in preparing the final re- 
ports of earlier excavations. 

Professor Carl Blegen of the University of 
Cincinnati was in the Aegean during the 
summer, to check Troy for the final publica- 
tion and to plan for the future resumption of 
work at Pylos, where his few weeks of ex- 
ploration just before the outbreak of war in 
1939 yielded the famous 600 clay tablets in 
Linear Script B. Professor Karl Lehmann of 
New York University’s Institute of Fine 
Arts visited the site of his pre-war excava- 
tions in Samothrace, and reported extensive 
and grievous damage to the excavated area 
by Bulgarian troops. French excavators an- 
nounced a splendid discovery on Delos, a rich 
deposit of Mycenaean ivories, gold, and 
bronze from beneath the east wall of Artemi- 
sion e&. The French School in Athens, in 
celebration of its centenary, held a series of 
conferences enthusiastically applauded by the 
international delegates who attended. 

In Turkey, Dr. Hetty Goldman of the 
Institute for Advanced Study resumed her 
excavations at the great mound of Tarsus, but 
no announcement of the results has reached 
your editors. John Garstang wound up his 


excavations at Mersin and returned to 
England, and has retired. Thomas Whitte- 
more of Harvard University spent his 
eighteenth consecutive season uncovering the 
mosaics of Santa Sofia, in Constantinople, 
with results as notable as ever. As we go to 
press there are rumors of sensational finds, 
including Hittite and Phoenician inscriptions, 
by Bossert at Karatepe. 

In Cyprus the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum's excavations at Kourion under Dr. 
Bert H. Hill were resumed, and Mr. P. 
Dikaios of the Cyprus Museum conducted, on 
behalf of the Pennsylvania expedition, a pro- 
ductive trial excavation at the neolithic site of 
Sotira near Kourion. 

In Syria, PAugEstine, and Iraq conditions 
were still adverse to the resumption of full 
activity, and in Syria the moratorium on 
excavation was continued. The American 
School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem 
managed to have a nearly normal year, with 
five Fellows in residence, though the field 
work was limited to surface exploration 
rather than actual digging. Dr. Nelson Glueck 
returned to Cincinnati in January and as 
sumed the presidency of Hebrew Union 
College. Professor Arthur Jeffery of Columbia 
University, who succeeded him as acting 
director, narrowly escaped forcible evacua- 
tion during the civil disturbances of the 
spring. For 1947-48 the director of the 
Jerusalem school is Professor Millar Burrows 
of Yale University. From Palestine, as else- 
where, there has been the normal peacetime 
flow of press reports of sensational dis 
coveries, mostly exaggerated or fraudulent. 

In Ecypt, the most significant news was 
the prolonged absence from their traditional 
haunts of expeditions from the Boston 
Museum-Harvard University, the Metro- 
politan Museum, the University Museum, 
and Chicago's Oriental Institute, leaving the 
United States virtually unrepresented. Some 
work was done by Egyptian nationals now 
trained in standard field techniques, and by 
foreigners in the employ of the Antiquities 
Service; Walter Emory, for instance, has an- 
nounced the exploration of additional first- 
dynasty tombs at Sakkara, and in the SuDAN 
A.' J. Arkell has reported the discovery of 
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four colossal statues, comparable with the 
Abu Simbel group, sculptured in the soft 
sandstone of the east face of Jebel Barkal and 
now all but obliterated by weathering. 

Further east, France is the only western 
country actively at work. M. David Schlum- 
berger is excavating at Balkh in ArGHANISTAN 
and M. R. Ghirshman is working at Susa in 
IRAN and completing the researches on his 
earlier excavations at Bagram, Afghanistan; 
a Roman trading colony in Frencx Inpia, 
Arikamedu, was discovered and partly ex- 
plored. Swedish or Danish expeditions to 
northwest Inp1a, Tiper, and Moncotia are 
being planned or have already left for the 
field. 


In the Americas, the relatively quiet 
political situation permits normal field rou- 
tines. The components of the Institute of 
Andean Research are or have been working 
in the current Viru Valley project; an ex- 
pedition sponsored by the United Fruit Com- 
pany and supervised by Dr. A. V. Kidder of 
the Carnegie Institution has made astonishing 
discoveries of sculpture and mural paintings 
at Bonampak in Mexico; Dr. Hellmut de 
Terra found under extraordinary circum- 
stances at Tepexpan, near Mexico City, a 
human skull attributed to the close of the 
latest Ice Age; the Chicago Museum of 
Natural History was exploring a site of the 
Mogollon Indians near Reserve, in western 
New Mexico; Dr. William A. Ritchie of the 
Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences 
spent the summer at two Munsee Indian sites 
on the upper Delaware river; the University 
of New Mexico continued its summer field 
sessions in archaeology and anthropology at 
Chaco Canyon; the University of Arizona 
announced a similar project at Point of 
Pines; the University of Nebraska State 
Museum announced the discovery of three 
camp-sites of Lime Creek Man, in a geological 
formation declared to be clearly interg!acial, 


possibly the earliest evidence of human beings 
in the western hemisphere; and a palaeonto- 
logical expedition from the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History in New York found 
a group of pygmy dinosaurs in New Mexico. 


At home, a list of highlights of the year 
would certainly include the brilliant exhibi- 
tion of Byzantine Art at the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art last spring, an exhibition of 
ancient bronzes at the Detroit Institute of 
Arts, the acquisition of outstanding pieces 
from the Brummer collection by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, Dr. Francis Steele’s 
recovery, from four fragments found at 
Nippur a half-century ago and since stored 
in the bins of the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum, of substantial portions of the text 
of a Sumerian law-code clearly antedating 
Hammurabi, the appointment of a young 
anthropologist, Dr. Froelich Gladstone 
Rainey, as director of the University of 
Pennsylvania Museum, the appointment of 
Dr. Sylvanus Morley as director of the School 
of American Research in Santa Fe, the 
formation of the Society for the Promotion of 
Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, the 
formation of the National Council for the 
Preservation of Historic Sites and Buildings, 
the organization of the Archaeological Survey 
Association of Southern California, pointing 
the way to further cooperative efforts of the 
sort, the greatly increased activity of the 
Archaeological Institute of America under 
the vigorous administration of Professor 
Sterling Dow of Harvard University, the 
impending retirements of a number of 
scholars who have served beyond retirement 
age, and the deaths of Edgar L. Hewett, 
Clark Wissler, Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, 
and George Grant MacCurdy, in this coun- 
try, and of Franz Cumont and Julio Tello 
abroad. 

if 
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T€thel Hampson Brewster 


R. Erner Hampson Brewster, chair- 

man of the Department of Classics at 
Swarthmore College for nearly twenty years, 
died on August 18, 1947. She had been on 
leave of absence during the whole of the pre- 
ceding academic year because of ill health. In 
the spring and summer of 1946 she had been in 
England for several months for the purpose of 
acquainting herself with the advances in 
knowledge concerning Roman Britain that 
had been gained during the war period and of 
carrying on other studies in the field of the 
Classics; while there, she fell ill, and never 
thereafter completely regained her health. 

Dr. Brewster was graduated from Swarth- 
more College in 1907 and did her postgraduate 
work at the University of Pennsylvania, from 
which she received her doctor's degree in 
1915. Before returning to Swarthmore as a 
member of the faculty in 1916 she had taught 
in the high schools of Chester and West 
Chester, Pennsylvania, and at Vassar College. 
In addition to teaching Classics at Swarth- 
more she served as Dean of Women from 1921 
to 1928 and as Acting Dean of the College in 
1931-32. She became chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Classics in 1928. 

During the time of her teaching at Swarth- 
more she paid several visits to Mediterranean 
lands for purposes of study and travel. The 
year 1926-27 she spent at the American 
Academy in Rome, an institution in which 
she long took a special interest. She served for 
many years on the Advisory Council and also 
for a time on the Jury of the School of Classi- 
cal Studies of the Academy; and she played an 
important part in the establishment of the 
Classical Society of the Academy, of which 
she was President for a term. 


She was active in many organizations, both 
classical and non-classical; at different times, 
for example, she served as Vice-President of 
the Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States, Secretary-Treasurer of the Philadel- 
phia Society of the Archaeological Institute, 
and Chairman of the Executive Board of the 
Philadelphia Classical Society. Among non- 
classical organizations she was especially ac- 
tive in Phi Beta Kappa, the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, and the 
American Association of University Women. 

Her contributions to periodicals, both clas 
sical and educational, were numerous. Es 
pecially noteworthy was a group of papers 
concerning the life and business activities of 
an Egyptian weaver of the first century of the 
Roman Empire named Tryphon, based on the 
study of material preserved among the papyri 
from Oxyrhynchus. Her doctoral dissertation, 
on “Roman Craftsmen and Tradesmen of the 
Early Empire,” is still in demand. 

Among her notable activities in the classi- 
cal field was her promotion of a series of per- 
formances at Swarthmore of Greek and Roman 
comedies in the original languages. Four of 
these were given in the years preceding the 
entrance of the United States into the recent 
war, and she was the moving spirit behind all 
of them. 

Because of her vivacity and wit she wasin 
frequent demand as a speaker; and her charm 
as a hostess will long be remembered by her 
students and by many fellow-classicists, as 
well as by the others of her extraordinarily 
wide circle of friends. Classical teaching in the 
United States has lost one of its most enthu 
siastic and stimulating representatives. 





-————TIn our February issue 


“THE DAWN OF HUMOR” 
By Albert Rapp 


“HOW THE FRENCH TEACH LATIN” 
By William M. Green 
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The gentle, blameless Vergil descends to Limbo 
Where the torment is “without hope to live on in desire.” 


Dante’s 


Strange Treatment of Vergil 
Anna P. MacVay 


ANTES PURPOSE in representing Ver- 
D gil as his guide through Hell and 
Purgatory seems twofold: (1) to gain prestige 
among the literati by associating himself with 
the eminent author of the Aeneid whose 
hero’s journeying in the Underworld might 
lend verisimilitude to the Divine Comedy; 
and (2) to attract the groundlings to whom 
the name of Vergil was synonymous with 
magician. 

No sadder instance of irony is found in 
literary history than the degradation of the 
name of the great pre-Christian poet whom 
his contemporary Horace called “a white 
soul” (anima candida). At one time he was 
almost canonized as a saint, due to misin- 
terpretation of his Fourth Eclogue; but later 
he was commonly reputed a necromancer. 
The mischief may have begun with fanatical 
admirers’ efforts to include Vergil among 
the prophets inspired to tell about the 
Blessed Virgin. They changed the spelling of 
Vergilius (the original form found in inscrip- 
tions near Mantua) to Virgilius and derived 
it by false etymology from virga, a magician’s 
wand. And because the Sixth Book of the 
Aeneid deals with the abode of disembodied 
spirits, its author was supposed to exercise 








@Anna P. MacVay has a long record of distinction in 
the service of the classical cause. Educated at Ohio 
University, Bryn Mawr College, and Columbia Uni- 
versity, she taught Latin and Greek for many years, and 
was Dean of Wadleigh High School in New York City 
until she retired to live in the house built by her great- 
gteat grandfather in her native Ohio, near Athens. She 
served as General Chairman of the Committees organiz- 
ing the celebration of the Bimillennium Vergilianum, 
and has been prominent in executive circles of the Amer- 
ican Classical League, of which she was one of the 
founders 








some control over the dead. Even today in 
various parts of Europe references to Vergil 
are said to be found in peasants’ speech per- 
taining to the Black Art. 

The common belief that Vergil possessed 
prophetic power finds further illustration in 
the use made of the Sortes Vergilianae, a 
hodge-podge of lines chosen at random, which 
became a source-book from which consultants 
sought to learn, as from Bible verses, the 
divine will in personal matters and affairs of 
state. The book is mentioned as early as the 
third century by Roman historians (Spar- 
tianus, Had. 2; Lampridius, Alex. Severus). 
Charles 1 of England opened it at the passage 
in which Dido foretells the doom of Aeneas. 
(Aen. 4.615-620). It is said to have been con- 
sulted as recently as in World War 1. 

Dante, conversant with the thought of his 
times, was not unaware of the superstitions 
connected with Vergil’s name, but instead of 
discouraging belief in them he misused them 
for his own purpose. His superior intelligence 
prevented his making too many references to 
the occult powers of Vergil. But in the In- 
ferno (9.20-30), he does not scruple to invent 
a dreadful story to illustrate the Master 
Poet’s use of necromancy. In this surprising 
passage he tells Dante not to fear to follow 
even to the pit of Hell, since he knows the 
whole way, having traversed it sometime 
before at the bidding of Erechtho: “One 
seldom makes the journey on which I am 
going. I was conjured down here once by 
that cruel Erechtho, who was wont to call 
shades back into their bodies. Short while 
had I been bare of flesh, when she made me 
enter within that wall to drag out for her a 
spirit from the Circle of Judas. That is the 
lowest place and the darkest and the farthest 
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from Heaven. I know the road well, therefore 
be not afraid.” 

No more hateful or disgusting character 
exists in literature than the Thessalian hag 
Erechtho, to the description of whose ap- 
pearance, loathsome rites, and awful incanta- 
tions Lucan devotes a third of the Sixth Book 
of the Pharsalia. He tells how Sextus, son 
of Pompey the Great, through fear of coming 
events goes by night to consult the witch. 
Pleased by his flattery, she promises to satisfy 
his curiosity about the future. Straightway 
she goes to the battle-field, drags a fresh corpse 
to her cave, and invokes the Furies, demand- 
ing that they send up toher the soul of the 
dead soldier. When it comes, she forces its 
re-entry into the body. As the soldier revives, 
she induces him by promising him a decent 
funeral-pyre to tell what he knows about the 
Destinies. With painful efforts he repeats the 
sad bewailings he had overheard in Hades, 
where famous Romans were foretelling the 
disaster of Pompey. The wretched soldier 
again begs for death, which Erechtho grants. 

That Dante represents this vile witch as 
exercising control over the noble Vergil and 
by her conjuring forcing him to go on her 
errand to the bottom of Hell, makes us 
shudder. But that there can be no mistake 
about it, Dante refers to it in two later Books 
of the Inferno (12.34-36; 21.61-63). In the 
one, Vergil’s watchful eye notes a change in 
the landscape since he made that earlier 
journey: “Now I would have thee know that 
the other time when I descended hither into 
nether Hell, this cliff had not yet fallen.” And 
in the other passage he cautions Dante not to 
be alarmed at a scuffle with angry shades: 
“At anything that may be done to me, be not 
afraid, for I have knowledge of these things, 
because at another time I was at such a fray.” 

The mediaeval mind of Dante does not 
shrink from this gross fiction of linking Vergil 
with Erechtho. He evidently regards Lucan 
as good authority in literary manners and 
morals, and freely borrows ideas from him. 
He seeks to rival him in coarse imaginings, 
and to outdo Ovid in wonder tales. (Phar. 9. 
760-814; Inf. 25.97-102; cf. Met. 4), and 
thereby to strengthen the vulgar belief that 
Vergil was a powerful necromancer. He pays 
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high Lonor to both Lucan and Ovid, naming 
the two as associates of Homer, Vergil and 
Horace, who are the Supreme Poets in Limbo. 
Not lacking in selfassurance, at their meet. 
ing he nominates himself as the sixth member 
of their group. 

Dante is quite familiar with the entire 
Aeneid, as evidenced by his quoting from 
every one of its twelve books. He represents 
Vergil as complimenting him on his extensive 
knowledge of the master-piece (Inf. 20.114). 
Indeed he goes ‘so far in his conceit that he 
invents a quite different account of the origin 
and naming of Vergil’s native place, Mantua, 
from that found in the Aeneid (10.198-200). 
Vergil’s lines are: “Ocnus, son of prophetic 
Manto and of the Tuscan River, gave the 
name of his mother to thee, O Mantua.” But 
Dante evidently does not like the Italian 
nymph Manto, mother of Ocnus, preferring 
the daughter of the Greek seer Tiresias 
named Manto, mentioned by Ovid (Met. 7. 
157) and by Statius (Theog. 7.758). She, hav- 
ing wandered in many lands, finally settled 
and died amid the fens of the River Mincius, 
and became the eponymous heroine of 
Mantua. To our amused surprise mingled 
with pity Vergil meekly accepts Dante's 
version as the true account of the history of 
his birthplace, and after nearly fifty lines of 
further topographical details he concludes: 
“Wherefore I charge thee, that if thou 
shouldst hear that my city have other origin, 
believe it not.” Dante replies: “Master, thine 
every argument appears so sure that others 
are to me as embers spent.” He accepts the 
truth of the story because he made it up 
himself! 

Dante voices his high regard for Vergil 
throughout the Comedia in more than forty en- 
dearing epithets, such as—Poet, Teacher, Lead- 
er, Guide, Master, Father, Fount of Wisdom, 
adorned with superlative adjectives. But 
these complimentary ejaculations are mere 
lip-service. He makes his noble Guide no other 
requital. He never gives a thought how to 
show his gratitude by doing him some service. 
His self-esteem and utter disregard of others’ 
feelings are in striking contrast to Vergil’s 
modesty and unselfishness. 

At the beginning, when Dante is in de- 
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spair because of his repeated failure in trying 
to follow the plan that Beatrice in Heaven 
had devised for his spiritual education, she 
descends like an angel of light into Limbo and 
with high personal compliments importunes 


- Vergil for her sake to pilot her faint-hearted 


protegé through the dreadful realms where a 
perfect lady might not go. In her mission she 
has received the sympathy and approval of 
the Blessed Virgin and of Santa Lucia. Her 
impassioned plea ends with a solemn promise: 
“When I shall be once more before my Lord, 
often I will extol thee unto Him” (Inf. 2. 
70-74). What could that promise mean other 
than steadfast assurance that, if Vergil will 
fulfill her request, she will use her influence 
(and possibly that of the Virgin and of 
Santa Lucia) to gain for him the favor of the 
Most High and the divine consent to an 
ultimate, if not a speedy, release from his 
present hopeless condition? Buoyed up with 
this hope, Vergil consents to do as she 
wishes. 

Straightway he seeks the terror-stricken 
Dante and offers to lead him. The cowardly 
one exclaims in his bewilderment: “Art thou 
that Vergil, that fountain of light and glory 
from whom I took the style for which all 
honor me?” Vergil tells him of his interview 
with Beatrice and repeats her significant 
promise. Regarding it Dante makes no com- 
ment, so engrossed is he with his own future 
plans. But as they journey on together, Vergil 
refers more than once to his own sad lot: “He 
that reigns on high wills that I come not 
near”; “O happy those whom thereto He 
elects”’; “I lived in the time of false and lying 
gods.” Obtuse to his Guide's doom, Dante 
exclaims: ““O Poet, I entreat thee by that 
God that was to thee unknown, that thou 
conduct me, so that I may escape this evil!” 
When they are in Limbo, he asks no questions 
about the ghostly inhabitants, so Vergil 
volunteers information about that realm of 
hopelessness: “Thou dost not demand what 
spirits these thou seest are: but now ere we 
go further, let thee understand they have not 
sinned. Unbaptized, they never passed the 


portal of that faith thou holdest true, because 
they were before Christianity. I myself am of 
that company. For such defect, not fault, 
the Almighty Sire condemns us. No torment 
here is worse than without hope to live on 
in desire.” Dante says to himself: “Poor 
fellows! There seems to be a lot of them.” 
And he changes the subject. 

The door of hope was closed to all un- 
baptized persons, yet Dante points out a 
favored few who had gained admittance. (1) 
Cato, who belongs among suicides in Hell, 
is the Warden of Purgatory. His promotion 
is probably due to Vergil’s having repre- 
sented him in the Aeneid as in charge of good 
souls in Tartarus. Dante crowns Cato's brow 
with stars that symbolize Justice, Prudence, 
Fortitude, and Temperance. (2) Ripheus, 
quite unknown except for a line and a half in 
the Aeneid, has attained a place in the Heaven 
of Jupiter among the six Good Rulers. Dante 
explains that the three Virtues, Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, were unto Ripheus instead of 
baptism more than a thousand. years before 
the rite was instituted (Pur. 20.127—129); (3) 
Trajan, another pagan, is admitted to the 
Heaven of Jupiter because a legend of the 
Church says that the effectual prayers of 
Pope Gregory the Great delivered Trajan 
from Hell. 

But the strangest case is that of the minor 
poet Statius, working his way upward 
through Purgatory to Paradise, who gives 
Vergil all credit for making him a poet and a 
Christian (Purg. 21.'79-132). If Dante opens 
the door of escape from Limbo to any unbap- 
tized souls, why does he exclude Vergil? Both 
Beatrice and Dante laud the Master Poet and 
accept his services in their behalf. But when 
they part from him at the entrance to Para- 
dise, they are so wrapped up in their own 
bliss, that they express to him no gratitude 
and make no reference to Beatrice’s promise 
to speak to her Lord regarding him. So the 
gentle, blameless Vergil descends again to 
Limbo, where the torment is “without hope 
to live on in desire.” 
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sound body.” And the editor does add that 
these purposes of general education animated 
the efforts of those who established the first 
schools and colleges for the perpetuation of 
the liberal tradition in this country. General 
education is intended to combat both diffu- 
sion and specialism but not, it would seem, to 
the extent of reviving the very curriculum 
which serves as a guide to present delibera- 
tions. 

Such is the general program presented by 
The Journal of General Education. Specific 
ways and means that involve the Classics are 
also presented. In the issue of January, 1947, 
Norman Foerster suggests that departments 
of English may be the ones to offer general 
education courses in great literature. But he 
would have the English instructor know 
enough Greek to give him a background of 
knowledge and self-respect when he teaches 
Greek masterpieces. Foerster adds, also, that 
Greek literature is of the highest value to the 
English specialist. In the April, 1947, issue of 
the general education publication, I. A. Rich- 
ards makes frequent reference to Plato in his 
comments on the future of the humanities in 
general education. In the issue of July, 1947, 
A. D. Graeffe includes Plato's Symposium and 
Republic, the Antigone or King Oedipus of 
Sophocles, the Oresteia of Aeschylus, and a 
study of the Acropolis of Athens in a specific 
general education curriculum. 

Clearly, and in spite of the avowed admira- 
tion of an earlier curriculum essentially classi- 
cal, the contributors to The Journal of General 
Education do not count much thus far on help 
from the Classics except for a few slices from 
the field of Greek literature and civilization. A 
note of doubt as to whether or not certain spe- 
cific courses should even be required is sounded 
by J. I. Sewall in the issue of April, 1947. 
“Have we learned nothing from the fate of the 
Classics?” asks Mr. Sewall. “Five hundred 
years ago, Latin alive with a ferment of genius 
and Greek, available only to a fortunate few, 
looked like the hope of heaven.” In the side- 
tracking of the Classics, the author thinks 
that there was a double tragedy—one, that 


community opinion was too slow to save 
youngsters from mistreatment at the hands of 
philological specialists, and another in the loss 
of Latin and Greek themselves. 


CLASSICAL vs. MoperRN ART 


DeBATES BETWEEN the ancients and the 
moderns are probably as old as man, certainly 
as old as classical man. Arguments on either 
side are usually constructed rather loosely and 
rebuttals may give little more than personal 
satisfaction. Be that as it may, we should like 
to call attention to an article in Harper's for 
September, 1947, that is chiefly devoted toa 
denial of the values of classical art—especially 
Greek art. The article is entitled ““More Fal- 
lacies About Art” by W. M. Ivins, Jr. and 
sums up, apparently, the theories presented in 
a book, Art and Geometry. 

The thesis of Mr. Ivins is that ancient art 
had nothing more to offer than ideal beauty, 
order, proportion, and harmony while discard- 
ing the reality, humanity, the expression, and 
subjective significance that are possible in art. 
A rebuttal of this thesis is the task of an ex- 
pert but to point out the fallacies of presenta- 
tion is the privilege of any of us. 

Plato has to be worked into the scene some- 
how whenever ancient and modern ideals are 
discussed. Mr. Ivins does this by staging that 
all the order, proportion, and harmony that 
Plato wrote into his fanciful and horrible 
Utopia, called the Republic, were to be 
achieved and maintained at the cost of the 
most thorough-going Fascism that it is possi 
ble to think of. If it is ‘horrible’ for any society 
to be governed by its most humane and en- 
lightened citizens specifically trained to gov 
ern, then Mr. Ivins is right. Leaving out the 
trimmings, some of them communistic, Plato's 
Republic is little more than distasteful to 
those who do not care for an authoritarian 
government—geod, bad, or indifferent. It is, 
otherwise, about as Fascistic as the ordinary 
church, school, or business organization of 
democratic America. 

Going on to Greek art, Mr. Ivins cites, by 
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Who Was the First Cynic? 


Antisthenes the Socratic 
Farrand Sayre 


NTISTHENES 1s sai to have been 
born at Athens, the son of an Athen- 
ian of the same name and a Thracian mother. 
We have no direct information of the date of 
his birth, but it has ordinarily been set at 444 
B.c. He is said to have distinguished himself 
at the battle of Tanagra, which took place in 
426 B.c.,' also to have been a pupil of Gorgias,? 
who came to Athens in 427 B.c. Since his 
parents were not both Athenians, his birth 
did not entitle him to citizenship, but both 
Diogenes Laertius and Suidas call him Athén- 
aios, and Epiphanius says, “Antisthenes was 
the son of a Thracian woman but was himself 
an Athenian citizen.”* The opening passage 
of Diogenes Laertius may be interpreted to 
mean that he was an Athenian citizen in 
spite of the fact that his parents were not 
both Athenians. This writer also says: “Be- 
ing reproached because his parents were not 
both free-born, “Nor were they both wrest- 
lers,’ said he (Antisthenes), “but yet I am a 
wrestler.’ *’ This evidently means that he ob- 
tained citizenship for himself, and he may 
have done so through his military service or 
through the aid of his friends. He was a 
friend of the wealthy and influential Callias, 
who could have obtained citizenship for him. 
Diogenes Laertius says that Socrates, “when 
some one told him that Antisthenes’ mother 
was a Thracian, replied, “Nay, did you expect 
a man so noble to have been born of two 
Athenian parents?’ 
The tradition that Antisthenes took les- 
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Wuo Were THe Cynics? 


Tue cynics, a school of philosophers said to 
have claimed intellectual descent from Socrates, 
were significant forerunners of the Stoics. Their 
name was universally associated with the Greek 
word for dog, with connotations alluding to their 
general lack of refinement. Holding that knowledge 
and virtue are derived only from absolute freedom, 
they excluded everything but the individual's quest 
of this end. They condemned pleasures, wealth, 
labor, friendship, and all the amenities of life, 
prided themselves on an unkempt appearance, and 
claimed that love was a form of slavery. They 
tended to be intellectually barren also, for they held 
that definitions were meaningless, and they ne- 
glected reading and writing. 

In this article Dr. Sayre questions the generally 
accepted belief that their founder was Antisthenes. 
It was customary in the Hellenistic period to trace 
contemporary schools of philosophy back to the 
disciples of Socrates, but it may be that this was an 
occasion in which the doubtful honor was neither 
desired nor deserved. 





sons from Gorgias indicates that he was a 
possessor of some wealth, for the lessons of 
Gorgias were said to be expensive. Two of the 
writings attributed to Antisthenes, the Ajax 
and the Odysseus, are extant; they are rhe- 
torical and, since Gorgias was a teacher of 
rhetoric, may have been written while Antis- 
thenes was taking lessons from him. Hiero- 
nymus says of Antisthenes’ writings that 
some were philosophical and some rhetorical. 
He says also that Antisthenes taught rhetoric 
with renown.° 

Our best sources of information in regard 
to Antisthenes are the writings of Xenophon 
and Aristotle and the fragments of his own 
writings which have come down to us. It is 
of interest to note that none of these sources 
furnish any indication that Antisthenes was 
possessed of any Cynic traits or ideas. We do 
not know when Antisthenes joined Socrates, 
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but Xenophon describes him as a constant 
companion of Socrates and Plato says that he 
was present at the death of Socrates.® Since 
Xenophon was in Asia two years before the 
death of Socrates, it appears that Antisthenes 
was with Socrates more than two years. 


Socrates and the Symposium 


XENOPHON explains that his object in writ- 
ing the Symposium was to describe the acts 
of great and good men, and of these Antis- 
thenes is, second only to Socrates, the most 
prominently mentioned. He represents Cal- 
lias as classifying Antisthenes among “men 
with refined minds,’ and Socrates as classing 
him with “workers for ourselves in pursuit 
of wisdom.”* He was the owner of real es- 
tate,* and he received an income from it 
which was sufficient to pay his living expenses 
and enable him to devote his whole time to 
the study of philosophy. If, however, he 
should lose his income, he said that he would 
take employment in some gainful occupation.'° 
In his form of life he imitated Socrates, who 
“lived on very little and yet was wholly in- 
dependent.” He insisted, however, that he 
had a comfortable house and a comfortable 
bed, was comfortably clothed, and had all the 
food he desired. 

The “wealth” of which he boasted con- 
sisted in his opportunities for self-improve- 
ment, chiefly through his association with 
Socrates. He congratulated himself on the 
fact that Socrates had accepted him as a com- 
panion. He loved Socrates and spent whole 
days in his company, and Xenophon quotes 
Socrates as saying that Antisthenes “was al- 
ways with him.” His mention of the pleasure 
which he derived from association with wo 
men and from drinking wine shows that he 
had no prejudice against ordinary pleasures. 
He mentioned the Socratic virtues—justice, 
courage, and wisdom—as essential to a good 
character and illustrated temperance by his 
life. He attached a high value to friendships." 

Xenophon represented Socrates as calling 
himself “‘a procurer’ and as implying that 
Antisthenes was another. Socrates said: “You 
consider it the function of a good procurer 
to render the man or the woman whom he is 
serving attractive to his or her associates. . . . 


One thing that contributes to rendering a 
person attractive is a comely arrangement of 
the hair and clothing. . . . If a person could 
render people attractive to the entire com- 
munity, would he not satisfy the require- 
ments of the ideal procurer? . . . If one could 
produce men of this type out of his clients, 
he would be entitled to feel proud of his pro- 
fession and to receive a high remuneration. 
... Antisthenes here seems to me to be a 
man of just that sort.” 

Socrates explained his meaning by saying 
that Antisthenes had, by the exercise of tact, 
brought about a number of desirable friend- 
ships for himself, for Callias, and for others, 
and he went on: “It is the witnessing of your 
talent at achieving such a result that makes me 
judge you an excellent go-between. For the 
man who can recognize those who are fitted 
to be mutually useful and can make them de- 
sire one another's acquaintance, that man, in 
my opinion, could also create friendships be- 
tween cities and arrange suitable marriages, 
and would be a very valuable acquisition as 
a friend or ally for both states and indivi- 
duals.""® This description had the support of 
Theopompus, a contemporary of Xenophon 
and a pupil of Isocrates. “Of all the Socratics 
Antisthenes alone is praised by Theopompus, 
who says he had consummate skill and could 
by means of agreeable discourse win over 
whomsoever he pleased. And this is clear 
from his writings and from the Symposium of 
Xenophon.”™”!® 


Aristotle’s Estimate 


ARISTOTLE WROTE: © A thesis is a supposi- 
tion of some eminent philosopher that con- 
flicts with the general opinion: e.g. the view 
that contradiction is impossible, as Antis- 
thenes said, or the v’ w of Heraclitus that all 
things are in motion, or that Being is one, as 
Melissus says; for to take notice when any 
ordinary person expresses views contrary to 
men’s usual opinions would be silly.”” 
Aristotle quoted Antisthenes with re- 
spect,!® but was in sharp disagreement with 
him in regard to the principle of contradic- 
tion,!® for this principle was the keystone of 
Aristotle’s Logic.2° Aristotle used the word 
euéthds in reference to Antisthenes’ attitude 
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on this subject, and the significance of this 
word has been perverted and exaggerated. 
It primarily meant “good-naturedly” and was 
used by Plato in this sense.*' Aristotle us 
ually called those with whom he disagreed 
“absurd™ or “stupid.” The word euéthds as 
used here seems to be a euphemism; it might 
be translated “mistakenly.” We do not know 
what the theory of Antisthenes was, for we 
do not have his statement of it, and Aristotle 
was often unfair in stating opinions with 
which he did not agree.” Perhaps Antisthenes 
defended the attitude of “suspended judg 
ment,” which Socrates usually adopted, while 
Aristotle's logic professed to find definite 
conclusions. 

Aristotle wrote also: “The difficulty which 
perplexed the Antistheneans and others simi- 
larly unlearned has a certain application; I 
mean the difficulty that it is impossible to 
define what a thing is (for the definition, they 
say, is a lengthy formula), but it is possible 
actual y to teach others what a thing is like; 
e.g. we cannot say what silver is, but we can 
say that it is like tin.” The designation “un- 
learned” may mean that the pupils of Antis- 
thenes did not study the Organon of Aristotle 
for Aristotle regarded all persons who were 
unacquainted with it as ““unlearned.“™ How- 
ever he admits that the opinion of the Antis- 
theneans was worthy of consideration. It is 
of interest to note: (a) that Antisthenes had 
followers, (b) that his followers were called 
“Antistheneans,” and (c) that they were in- 
terested in definitions and were following the 
Socratic tradition.*® 


His Works 


Diocengs Lagrtius gives a long list of the 
writings of Antisthenes and quotes Timon as 
finding fault with him for writing so much.” 
Hieronymus mentioned the “countless treat- 
ises” of Antisthenes.?” Photius mentioned 
with praise the two books of Antisthenes on 
Cyrus and Ulysses,”* and Fronto says, “Do 
you rank the words of Diodorus and Alexinus 
higher than the words of Plato and Xenophon 
and Antisthenes?"** Lucian mentioned the 
writings of Antisthenes in connection with 
those of Plato.*® Athenaeus writes: “Antis- 
thenes in the Second Cyrus condemns Alci- 


biades and says that he was lawless in his 
relations with women as he was in other 
matters; for he says that Alcibiades cohabited 
with his mother, his sister, and his daughter, 
as the Persians do.’ (The Cynics approved 
of incest.) He also writes that Antisthenes 
condemned political demagogues and im- 
moral persons and that he had an extreme ad- 
miration for Socrates.*' Athenaeus says that 
Antisthenes attacked Gorgias, but this prob- 
ably means that he opposed the philosophical 
ideas of Gorgias, as Plato did also. Athenaeus 
quotes Theopompus as saying that some of the 
dialogues of Plato were taken from discourses 
of Antisthenes.” Since Plato and Antisthe- 
nes had the same teacher, there was naturally 
a similarity in their writings. 

Themistius wrote: “I do not call on Plato 
and Aristotle as witnesses, but the wise An- 
tisthenes; . . . for so spoke he: “Prometheus 
said to Hercules, “Your way of proceeding is 
very contemptible because you are occupying 
yourself with worldly things. There are more 
important things which concern you, and 
these you have omitted. You are not fully a 
man until you have learned what is higher 
than man; when you learn this you will also 
learn what is manly. While you are learning 
only what is worldly, you are wandering like 
wild animals.”*** This appears to be an an- 
swer toa story of Prodicus, which Xenophon 
put in the mouth of Socrates.* Xenophon re- 
presented Socrates as repeating this story 
without criticism or comment, but Antis- 
thenes perceived that it was inconsistent 
with the teaching of Socrates. Prodicus, as 
was customary with the Sophists, represented 
worldly success—the acquisition of wealth 
and power—as the objects of life. His story 
related to the early education of Hercules, 
but Antisthenes gives this education a dif- 
ferent direction. 


Antisthenes’ Theology 


Cicero wrote: “Antisthenes also, in his 
book entitled The Natural Philosopher,® says 
that while there are many gods of popular 
belief, there is one god in nature, so depriving 
divinity of all meaning or substance."’** How- 
ever Cicero goes on to say that Antisthenes 
was in agreement with Plato, Xenophon, and 











Speusippus on this point.’? Cicero seems to 
have understood Antisthenes to mean that he 
was a pantheist, but it is more probable that 
Antisthenes was expressing a rejection of 
polytheism and was following an opinion of 
Socrates. Socrates was represented by Plato 
as speaking of God in the singular number. 
Clemens Alexandrinus wrote: “Not only 
Plato but many others also declare the one 
true God to be God by his own inspiration. 
... Antisthenes had perceived this, not as a 
Cynic doctrine, but as a result of his intimacy 
with Socrates; for he says, ‘God is like none 
else, wherefore none can know him from an 
image.’ *’** This isa rejection of the anthropo- 
morphism of the Greeks; it is evidently taken 
from a writing of Antisthenes, and Clemens 
discerns that it came from Socrates. The fore- 
going passages from Themistius, Cicero, and 
_ Clemens show that Antisthenes was a reli- 
gious man, as were also Socrates and Plato. 
The quotations from Athenaeus furnish indi- 
cations of his standard of morality. The Cyn- 
ics were amoralists and atheists or agnostics. 
Eudocia says that Antisthenes died at 
Athens at the age of seventy*®® but it is 
thought that he must have been older than 
seventy when he died, for Plutarch quotes 
him as commenting on the battle of Leuctra, 
which took place in 371 B.c.4° The date of his 
death is ordinarily set at 366 or 367 B.c. 
Philodemus wrote in the first century B.c. 
“They (the Stoics) put the teachings of 
Diogenes and Antisthenes together, hence (it 
appears that) they also wish to be called 
Socratics.’“! The Stoics went further. They 
claimed succession from Socrates.” It was 
known that Zeno, who first gave a definite 
form to Stoicism, had been a pupil of Crates of 
Thebes, and in the first century s.c. Crates 
was classed as a Cynic. Thus, in order to 
trace their history beyond Zeno, it became 
necessary for the Stoics to regard their philo- 
sophy as a modification of Cynicism. In order 
to bridge the gap between Crates and Soc- 
rates they claimed that Crates was a pupil of 
Diogenes of Sinope and that Diogenes was a 
pupil of Antisthenes, though both of these 
claims were probably without basis of fact. 
We have no reliable information that Dio 
genes had any connection with Antisthenes 
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or Crates, and there are reasons for believing 
that he did not come to Greece before 350 
B.c., Many years after the death of Antis- 
thenes.* 


Connection with Cynicism 


THESE CLAIMS RESULTED in the production 
of a number of stories describing Antisthenes 
as a Cynic and representing him as making 
Cynic remarks, but these stories are of late 
origin and are not supported by credible evi- 
dence. The claim of succession from Antis- 
thenes was merely nominal, for the Stoics did 
not quote from his writings or trace any of 
their teaching to him. Epictetus connected 
the writings of Antisthenes with those of 
Plato and Xenophon and commended their 
excellen: style,“ but he did not quote them, 
probably because he did not find in them 
anything which supported either Cynicism 
or Stoicism. Diogenes Laertius mentions So 
cratic dialogues written by Antisthenes and 
believed by Panaetius to be genuine ;* if these 
dialogues had contained anything supporting 
CynicStoic teaching they would probably 
have been preserved or, at least, have been 
quoted by Stoic writers. But no fragment of 
them has come down to us. 

The following are some of the Cynic stories 
about Antisthenes. “They (the Cyncis) hold 
further that ‘life according to virtue’ is the 
end to be sought, as Antisthenes says in his 
Hercules."** “They hold further that virtue 
can be taught, as Antisthenes maintains in 
his Hercules."*? These are probably correct 
quotations from Antisthenes, but the signifi- 
cance attached to the word “virtue” by the 
Cynics differed radically from that of So 
crates. The Cynic sect seems to have made 
its appearance or to have gained recognition 
in the second century s.c. Hippobotus, listing 
the schools of Greek philosophy about the 
beginning of the second century B.c., does not 
mention it.“* The earliest authentic mentions 
of them were written in the first century B.c. 
References to Antisthenes and Diogenes of 
earlier date do not connect them, e.g. Teles. 
The Cynics at first announced “happiness” 
as their object, but in the first century B.c. 
they seem to have changed their objective to 
“virtue,” and this change seems to have oc- 
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curred at or near the time Philodemus wrote 
that the Stoics “put the teachings of Diogenes 
and Antisthenes together.’ The Cynics may 
have borrowed the word “virtue” from An- 
tisthenes’ writings, but they did not accept 
his teaching. 

According to Diogenes Laertius, “He (An- 
tisthenes) used repeatedly to say, ‘I'd rather 
be mad than feel pleasure.’"*® The expres- 
sion “used repeatedly to say” shows that this 
is not a quotation from Antisthenes’ writings. 
Diogenes Laertius lived about six hundred 
years after Antisthenes, and when he does 
not name his authority he is usually repeating 
the current gossip of his time. The story was 
evidently invented with the purpose of show- 
ing Antisthenes as a Cynic. The Cynics pro- 
fessed to be at war with pleasure. But Xeno- 
phon quoted Antisthenes as speaking of the 
pleasures which he derived from association 
with women and from drinking wine and the 
greater pleasure which he gained from com- 
panionship with Socrates and from conversa- 
tions with his friends.”! 


Quotations from his Writings 


THE FOLLOWING SAYINGS, attributed to An- 
tisthenes, were probably taken from his 
writings. “Antisthenes, saying that pleasure 
was a good, added that it should be such as 
did not have to be repented of.” “Neither a 
banquet without conversation nor wealth 
without virtue confers pleasure.” “The 
pleasures that come after labor are to be 
sought, but not those that come before it." 
Crates repudiated all pleasures, and these 
quotations from the writings of Antisthenes 
indicate that there was noconnection between 
him and Crates. The Cynics avoided labor. 
“He (Antisthenes) demonstrated that labor 
was a good by instancing the great Hercules 
and Cyrus."®> The Cynics repudiated mar- 
riage and the rearing of children. Antisthenes 
Was quoted as saying, “The wise man will 
marry in order to have children from union 
with the handsomest women; furthermore, 
he will not disdain to love, for only the wise 
man knows who are worthy to be loved.’ 
This appears to be an extract from his book 
On the Procreation of Children or Of Mar- 
riage, a discourse on love. The Cynics rejected 


education and quoted Antisthenes as dis- 
couraging it,5’ but we find the following: 
“Anthisthenes said that it is necessary for 
those who are to become good men to train 
the body with gymnastics and the soul by 
education.””** The Cynics rejected all partici- 
pation in politics. ““Antisthenes being asked 
how a person should approach politics said, 
‘Just as to a fire, not so close as to get burned, 
nor yet so far as to get cold.” *’®* The Cynics 
avoided friendships, but Xenophon quoted 
Antisthenes as expressing a high apprecia- 
tion of the value of friendships.*® 

Xenophon’s description of him as possess: 
ing property, as seeking and forming friend- 
ships, and with “comely arrangement of hair 
and clothing” is incompatible with Cynic 
ideas. The Cynics held that the laws of the 
state were formed by men no more intelligent 
than themselves and consequently were not 
deserving of respect, and this was incompat 
ible with the ideas of Socrates.*' The speeches 
of Ajax and Ulysses attributed to Antisthe- 
nes contain no element of Cynic thought, and 
their exaltation of military prowess is incom- 
patible with Cynicism. We learn from Aris- 
totle that Antisthenes was interested in the 
principle of contradiction and that his follow- 
ers were interested in definitions. The Cynics 
were not interested in either. 

Julian wrote: “Xenophon, as we know, 
and Antisthenes and Plato often introduced 
myths, so that it is obvious that even if the 
use of the myth be not appropriate for the 
Cynic, still it may be so for some other type of 
philosopher.... When Antisthenes and 
Xenophon and Plato himself discuss certain 
ethical theories they use myths as one of the 
ingredients.” Here we find the writings of 
Antisthenes classed with those of Plato and 
Xenophon and as belonging to a type of 
philosophy distinct from Cynicism. Julian 
wrote also: “If the Cynics had composed 
treatises with any serious purposes... it 
would have been proper for my opponent to 
be guided by them, ... but nothing of the 
sort exists." Since Julian was acquainted 
with the writings of Antisthenes and these 
were serious, he evidently did not class them 
as Cynic. Julian also says: “The saying of 
Oenomaus seems to be not without good 
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grounds, “The Cynic philosophy is neither 
Antisthenean nor Diogenean.*”" There are 
reasons for believing that it originated with 
Crates of Thebes. 


Meaning of “Cynic” 


Diocengs LAERTIUs RECORDS: “He (Antis- 
thenes) used to converse in the gymnasium of 
Cynosarges at no great distance from the 
gates, and some think that the Cynic school 
derived its name from Cynosarges.”® Since 
Antisthenes was an Athenian citizen (vide 
supra p. 237) there is no probability that he 
went to the Cynosarges gymnasium, which 
was frequented by aliens. Diogenes Laertius 
did not believe this story himself, for he says: 
“Some schools take their names from cities, 
... Others from localities,... others again 
from derisive nicknames, as the Cynics."®* He 
was in a better position to judge the credibil- 
ity of this Cynosarges story than we are, and 
since he did not believe it there is little reason 
for our doing so. Earlier writers do not seem 
to have known of the existence of this story, 
notably the writers of the spurious letters of 
Diogenes and Crates. It was repeated later 
by Eudocia®™ and by Suidas.® It was probably 
a late invention, perhaps originating in the 
second century A.D. with the purpose of 
evading the generally accepted significance 
of the word “Cynic” (Kynikos) as ““dog-like.” 
The followers of Antisthenes were not called 
“Cynics” but “Antistheneans.” The word 
“Cynic” is not derivable from Cynosarges; a 
habitué of the Cynosarges gymnasium would 
have been called a Cynosargean. And there 
were no Cynics in the time of Antisthenes or 
for more than a hundred years afterwards. 
Teles, who flourished about 240 B.c., was a 
follower of Crates and Bion; he makes no 
mention of a sect of their followers or of a 
Cynic sect. He does not mention Antisthenes, 
and this indicates that there was no connec- 
tion between Antisthenes and Crates or 
Bion. 

Diogenes Laeritius and Athenaeus refer to 
a Satho or Of Contradiction among the works 
of Antisthenes, which was said to contain 
abuse of Plato and other persons.®* Both 
Athenaeus and Diogenes Laertius belonged 
to the third century a.p., and earlier writers 
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seem to have known nothing of this work, 
Cicero wrote: “The Fourth and Fifth Cyrus 
pleased me, as have the other writings of 
Antisthenes, a man more intelligent than 
learned.” The expression “more intelligent 
than learned” probably indicates that most, 
if not all, of the writings of Antisthenes were 
ef 2 popular character, that is, intended for 
the general public. The earlier writings of 
Plato are of this character, and Aristotle is 
said to have written a number of dialogues 
for the public which have been lost. Cicero 
prided himself on being an Academician; if 
he had found anything in the writings of 
Antisthenes derogatory of Plato or discordant 
with his ideas he would not have commended 
them. His comment also shows that there was 
no Cynicism in these writings, for Cicero re- 
jected the whole system of the Cynics.” The 
Satho seems to have been a late forgery, prob 
ably emanating from the hatred of the Stoies 
toward the Academy. The story of the quar: 
rel between Plato and Antisthenes over the 
principle of contradiction” probably came 
from the same or a similar source. There is no 
probability that there was a quarrel between 
Plato and Antisthenes on this subject, for 
Plato was not a dogmastist and Antisthenes 
probably was not. This story probably had 
no other basis than Aristotle's comment on 
Antisthenes’ attitude toward the principle 
of contradiction,” the name of Plato becom 
ing confused with that of Aristotle. 


Fictitious Feud with Plato 


Tue Fictitious story of a quarrel between 
Plato and Antisthenes, which made its first 
appearance in the third century a.p., had 
remarkable consequences. It caused a number 
of modern scholars to ransack the dialogues of 
Plato, glean from them all disparaging and 
critical comments, and interpret them as refer’ 
ring to Antisthenes. Since Plato criticised 
divers and sundry persons, this resulted im 
assigning to Antisthenes a multiplicity of 
characters, some of which were incompatible 
with others and most of which were incom 
patible with Xenophon’s description of him. 
These interpretations are nothing more than 
conjectures; they cannot be verified, and no 
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reliance can be placed in them. It is not easy 
to believe that Plato would have adopted such 
a covert and cowardly way of attacking an 
associate or that, if he had done so, he would 
have hidden his meaning so deeply that it 
remained undiscovered for two thousand 
years. A. E. Taylor says of these interpreta- 
tions that they are “really a wanton attempt 
to find a hidden attack on Antisthenes.”” 
W. D. Ross says, “Maier seems to follow 
Duemmler too readily in scenting allusions to 
Antisthenes in Plato.””* W. de Strycker says 
of such interpretations by H. Kesters, “If 
his conclusions are correct, we must admit 
that the polemic against Antisthenes formed 
one of the chief aims of Plato's literary activ- 
ity.” He says also, “We cannot hope to ob- 
tain from this source revealing light upon the 
literary work and philosophy of Plato.”??7 The 
absurdity of these interpretations is ably and 
justly commented upon by Professor Kurt von 
Fritz.” 

The Stoic attempt to build a chain of suc- 
cession from Zeno to Socrates failed to ac- 
complish its main purpose. It was accepted in 
regard to Antisthenes but it did not reach 
Socrates. Clemens Alexandrinus, writing in 
the beginning of the third century a.p., said, 
“Antisthenes was a hearer of Socrates but 
became a dog,” i.e. a Cynic.’ Epiphanius 
wrote in the fourth century a.p., “Antis- 
thenes was at first a Socratic and then be- 
came a Cynic."*® These passages have no 
weight as evidence that Antisthenes was a 
Cynic, on account of their dates; they merely 
show the commonly accepted opinions of 
their times. They did not make the Stoics 
Socratics. But if Antisthenes had abandoned 
the teachings of Socrates, Xenophon would 
not have described him as he did. Xenophon 
was twenty years or more younger than 
Antisthenes and is said to have lived ninety 
years. His Symposium was written late in 
life, probably after the death of Antisthenes. 
The writing of Aristotle was done after the 
death of Antisthenes and his mentions of 
Antisthenes are incompatible with the.sup- 
position that Antisthenes was a Cynic. We 
should accept Xenophon's account of Antis- 
thenes rather than a late Stoic invention with 
a recognizable object. 
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CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PACIFIC STATES 


CENTRAL SeEcTION MeetInGc, NoveMBER 1, 1947. 


MEMBERS GATHERED at the College Wom- 
en's Club, Berkeley, from 11:30 on to renew 
old acquaintances and make new ones; locali- 
ties represented were San Jose, Alma, Stan- 
ford University, Palo Alto, San Francisco, 
San Rafael, Sacramento, Turlock, Oakland, 
Piedmont, Berkeley, University of California. 
Forty-four persons sat down to a pleasant and 
attractively served lunch. — 

The business and program session was con- 
voked by President Rofena Polk in 110, 
Wheeler Hall, University of California, at 
1:55. After the customary items of business, 
Professor Wm. Green, Department of Classics, 
University of California, read a most inter- 
esting and carefully worked-out paper on the 
subject: How the French teach Latin. In this 
paper was included an account of not only the 
methodology and aims of French teaching of 
the Classics but of the whole present status of 


Latin and Greek in France, especially in the 
program of the lycée and the collége. It was 
shown that the views prevailing in that coun- 
try, both among the teachers of the Classics 
and the community at large, bore strong re- 
semblances to what exists in the same groups 
in America, although in France there ‘was 
present a very strong sense of the traditional 
relationship of France to the classical disci- 
pline. As a result any violent handling of the 
classical situation there would have very de- 
cided cultural results of incalculable repercus 
sions. 

After an animated discussion, the section 
adjourned at four o'clock to meet again in 
April at the call of the executive. A check-up 
of the section roll shows 71 paid-up members. 


—Reported by W. H. Alexander, Secretary-Treas 


urer. 
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page, selections from Dr. Gisela Richter’s The 
Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks which 
define Greek sculpture as aloof, abstract, de- 
tached, impersonal, emotionless, and expres- 
sionless. This is taking out of context with a 
vengeance. Whatever Dr. Richter’s emphases 
and tastes, these are not the only qualities in 
ancient classical sculpture nor in ancient 
classical art. The subtle human and personal 
qualities of a great ancient temple like the 
Parthenon are entirely disregarded, not to men- 


tion a great many, if not the majority, of 
works of ancient sculpture. 
The qualities of order, proportion, and 


harmony are, indeed, qualities of ancient art | 


and thought that civilization has cherished. 

To Mr. Ivins they are boring and nerve-rack | 
ing.and cause people to play games, men to 

leave homes, and the existence of horrible | 
jails. One can only wonder what better could | 
be achieved by unrelenting disorder, dispro | 
portion, and discord. H.C.M. 
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Alimentary Facts 


ERHAPS a rew reflections on the Art 

of Cooking may not be entirely out of 
place in a periodical devoted to matters that 
are of the Soul. Tradition, of course, is set 
solidly against any such intrusion; the sages 
of old seem to have been more interested in 
matters elementary than alimentary. But after 
all, the difference between astronomy, the 
study of things supernal, and gastronomy, the 
study of things internal, is merely a matter of 
one small voiced consonant. And as Caesar 
rightly observed, the lean and hungry look 
denotes a thinker, but by the same token, it is 
unlikely that such a thinker is thinking 
Beautiful Thoughts. Humanists should be 
well fed. 

The history of the Art of Cooking in 
America deserves serious attention as a social 
study. Some of us are old enough to remember 
when a square meal involved several kinds of 
meat, potatoes done in various ways, pickles, 
preserves, and relishes galore, cakes, pies in 
season, and sundry biscuits and breads, all 
home made. (Those were the days when the 
housewife who used baking-powder ran the 
tisk of being mentioned at Missionary Society 
along with the creature who smoked a ciga- 
rette while on a trip to Chicago.) But during 
the 1920's, a decline set in. Domestic cooking 
fell out of favor with the emancipated 
younger generation. At the same time, the 
number of public eating places increased 
enormously; the cafeteria became popular, to 
be succeeded coyly by Ye Olde Coffee Shoppe. 
But for all of this, the prospects of good eat- 
ing, in or out, became unpleasantly grim, 
causing large numbers of Americans to travel 
abroad in the 1920's. 

Within the past decade, however, matters 
have measurably improved. Mr. Duncan 
Hines and the A.A.A. have made it possible 
for the traveller to locate good food in most 


Quidquid agunt homines, 

votum timor ira voluptas 

gaudia discursus, nostri 
farrago libelli est. 


centers. Even Joe's Place has improved; in- 
deed, it may be very good; and a covey of 
trucks outside a roadside eating place is as 
reliable a guide as Mr. Hines. But more 
important, the level of domestic cooking has 
been steadily improving, thanks to the new 
generation and the new cook books. 


Fondant and Lobsters 


THE OLDSTYLE COOK book was a rather dis- 
couraging text; it tended to frighten the 
young housewife whose culinary experience 
had not gone much beyond doing dishes and 
making divinity fudge. She was likely to be 
discouraged by scholarly terms and assump- 
tions that were beyond her level of attain- 
ment or proficiency. While we are not a 
young housewife (and have no present pros- 
pects of becoming one), we recall certain ex- 
periences in our youth when mid-week 
financial stringencies led us to investigate 
recipes for making candy. The prescription 
for chocolate creams unstrung our withers 
forthwith by demanding that we take one 
pound of fondant; where from, we never 
managed to ascertain. Or, on what we sup- 
pose corresponded to the post-graduate level, 
it said briskly, “Prepare four mediumvsized 
lobsters,” or, “Take one pint of white 
sauce.” In the average household, which did 
not keep medium or any other sized lobsters 
on hand, the housewife was likely to resort 
to the can opener, with the result that the 
old man had sardines and crackers for supper. 

The new cook books are far less scholarly, 
judged by the standards of the old school. 
They bear such amiable titles as The Merry 
Mixer or The Joy of Cooking. And indeed, 
they make stimulating and suggestive reading 
even for the evasive male who tends to find 
that something down in the cellar needs 
fixing at once, along about dish-wiping time. 
But the chief merits of the new gastropedias 
is that they begin at the beginning and take 
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nothing for granted. And as a matter of fact, 
they are really more scholarly than the old 
books; they do not make the processes of 
cooking easier; they just make them more 
understandable, and in so doing introduce 
dishes hitherto studied only in advanced 
work—fancy things that one finds at those 
quaint little places that a friend of a friend 
always discovers around the corner. 

Now we wonder if it is such a far cry from 
cooking to the Classics. Time was when the 
Classics could be taken for granted, along 
with fondant, medium-sized lobsters, and 
white sauce—when our great books were 
reflected in the pattern and tone of public 
oration and private converse. But the time 
came when a knowledge of the basic classics 
could not be taken for granted—and we 
teachers of the ancient works forgot how to 
begin at the beginning. Our students began 
to eat out; and one suspects that their menus 
lacked a good many of the essential intellec- 
tual vitamins. Yet the pattern of instruction 
continues to be somewhat impatient of those 
who have not mastered the basic dishes. Per- 
haps today we might learn something from 
the authors of The Merry Mixer and The Joy 
of Cooking, and review our basic premises, 
materials, objectives, and methods on the 
college level as we are now doing on the high- 
school level. 


Social-Minded Latin 


E repropuce here (with the permis- 

sion of the writer) excerpts from a 
letter written to Miss Shirley Smith of the New 
Jersey College for Women by one of her stu 
dents who is now a teacher herself. We do not 
think that the young lady will be any the worse 
for her discovery that courses in education have 
something to offer; and we should infer from 
her letter that the educationists will not be any 
the worse, either, for having had her as a 
student. 


WeLL, Topay I just finished my six weeks 
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of summer school work at “X” University. As 
I believe I wrote to you in my last letter, I 
couldn't get even one course in the Classics 
this summer either at “X” or at “Y” Uni 
versity. I took “Progressive Movements in 
Education,” “Community Resources,” and a 
philosophy course. Never before did I be- 
lieve that education courses could be so 
stimulating. I learned so much that I can put 
to use in both my Latin and French classes, 
In fact, all summer I've pioneered for Latin. 
Never before was I so vehemently challenged, 
never before did I have to debate so much and 
present my philosophy (in regard to Latin and 
education for living) to both fellow-students 
and professors. 

I wrote my summer thesis on “Latin Can 
Be Social-Minded.” Of course, my CLAssIcAL 
Journats and Outlooks were invaluable there. 
Yet I made sure to use many general education 
books so that I would not seem to have chosen 
from a prejudiced source. So, you see, al 
though I took no Classics course, my heart 
was still deep in the Latin. I received that 
paper back—A-plus—with the comment that 
many of the ideas were novel and good, but 
that I was stepping on “thin ice in some of 
the reasoning.” 

One professor asked if my Latin colleagues 
wouldn't rebel, saying I was preaching social 
studies, not Latin. I feel so sorry for them— 
I suppose that these men never had one good 
Latin teacher or one good course. They just 
don’t know what Latin offers. I hope I’ve con 
vinced them a little—at least to the extent of 
being a little easier on the next Classics 
major that comes into their field. 

I'm not saying that I'm a good Latin 
teacher. I’m just going to try to be—and I 
know it won't be Latin’s fault if I’m not. 
Little did these men know how much they 
were contributing to my Latin classes. Their 
suggestions and material were excellent. 
They're truly progressive men, eager to bring 
out the best in each child. Truly they have 
given me another picture of education. .. . 
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NOTES - 


Contributions to this department in the form of 

brief objective notes should be sent direct to the 

editor, Oscar E. Nybakken, State University of 
Iowa, 111 Schaeffer Hall, Iowa City, Iowa. 


CAESAR, B.G. 1. 28. 5 


AESAR, B.G. 1. 28. 5: Boios petentibus 


Aeduis, quod egregia v:rtute erant cog 


| niti, ut in finibus suis conlocarent, concessit; 








quibus illi agros dederunt quosque postea in 
parem iuris libertatisque condicionem atque 
ipsi erant receperunt. 

The twenty-eighth chapter of the first book 
of the Gallic War describes the peace settle- 
ment at the end of Caesar’s Helvetian cam- 
paign of 58 s.c. The survivors of the Hel- 
vetians, Tulingi, Latobrigi, Rauraci, and Boii 
surrendered unconditionally, and the first 
three named were returned to their home 
territories. At the end of the fourth section of 


| the chapter Caesar has arrived at the artistic 


end of his narrative of the campaign: the war 
has been won, the final settlement of the sur- 
rendered has been made, and the reasons for 
the final settlement have been stated. Then 
Caesar, having concluded everything except 
some statistics that are reserved for chapter 


_ twenty-nine, suddenly appears to remember 


that he has not mentioned the final disposal 
of the Boii, and adds a fifth section to the 
chapter as a sort of afterthought. It is as if 
Caesar were writing a post-script to the peace 
settlement. 

From the point of view of artistic arrange- 
ment, there seems little doubt that the fifth 
section would be better placed at the end of 
the third section, before the return of the 
Helvetians to their homeland is mentioned. 
It is also peculiar that Caesar should have 
remembered to add a footnote about the Boii 
and yet have forgotten entirely about the 
Rauraci, who are not mentioned in the chap- 
ter at all, even though the Rauraci too, like 
the Boii, did not 1eturn to the territory east of 
the Rhine, but remained in Gaul.! These 
considerations lead to the suspicion that the 
fifth section of chapter twenty-eight was not 
written by Caesar, but was added to the chap- 


ter later by some person who happened to 
know the later history of the Boii.? 

This suspicion is increased when the word- 
ing of the fifth section is examined closely, for 
the passage has an awkwardness that is alien 
to Caesar’s customarily succinct style. The 
case of petentibus Aeduis must surely be da- 
tive to be taken with concessit, and the word 
Boios must be the direct object of conlocarent, 
for if petentibus Aeduis be treated as ablative 
absolute,? the phrase would not be com- 
pletely absolute (the word Aedui is under- 
stood as the subject of conlocarent, as is shown 
by the reflexive suis). Furthermore, the 
quibus and the quosque of the clauses that fol- 
low do not make for easy reading, for the ante- 
cedent of these words is not finibus, nor yet 
Aeduis, but the remote Boios. 

The decisive factor, however, is the his- 
torical information that the section contains. 
True, the Boii did settle in Aeduan territory, 
probably along the western borders, for they 
are located there in 52 B.c.,* but the passage 
also states that sometime later than the Hel- 
vetian campaign (postea) the Boii were re- 
ceived by the Aedui into full citizenship. If 
the political union of the Boii and the Aedui 
had taken place prior to 51 B.c., we should 
have expected Caesar to mention it, not in 
Book 1 with the vague adverb postea as the 
only indication of the date, but in its chrono- 
logical place in the text of one of the later 
books.’ And if the amalgamation came later 
than §1 B.c. it is clear that Caesar is not the 
author of the section.® It follows, therefore, 
that if the date of the union of the Boii with 
Aedui could be discovered, the question of 
the authenticity of the section might be set- 
tled. 

While there is no direct evidence as to the 
precise time of the union, there is good evi- 
dence that implies that it took place after 
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Caesar's lifetime. Caesar speaks of the Boii 
and the Aedui as two distinct peoples in the 
year §2 B.c.,’ and at the end of the campaigns 
of that year not only does his list of the clients 
of the Aedui fail to include the Boii, but the 
Boii are coupled with the Rauraci in a sep- 
arate category. Thus at the very end of 
Caesar's account of events in Gaul he dis- 
tinguished sharply between the Aedui and 
Boii as two separate political entities. This 
surely must mean that the Aedui did not 
“receive the Boii into equal condition of law 
and liberty” until some time after Caesar had 
ceased to write about Gaul. That the two 
peoples were not united as late as A.D. 69 is 
implied by Tacitus when he relates that in 
that year eight thousand Boii tried to ravage 
the nearest cantons of the Aedui,*and Pliny the 
Elder, writing about the yeat a.p. 77, lists 
the “federated Aedui” and the unfederated 
“Boi” as separate tribes in Central Gaul." 

This is surely strong evidence that the 
fifth section of the twenty-eighth chapter of 
Book 1 was not written by Caesar, but is an 
interpolation. Accordingly, we may exonerate 
Caesar from charges of inartistic arrangement, 
doubtful syntax, and inconsistency with his 
later narrative. On the other hand, since the 
passage appears in all the manuscripts and the 
information in it seems to be accurate, it is 
clear that the interpolation is an early one 
that antedates the manuscript archetype. It 
is probable, therefore, that the passage is the 
product of some commentator of Roman 
Imperial times.” 

Joun H. Kent 
Southwestern College 


Memphis 
Notes 


' Caesar, B.G. 8. 75; Pliny, N.H. 4. 106. 

2 The passage would then be similar in nature to 
B.G. 6. 25-28 (added as a long marginal note to Chapter 
24: cf. H. Meusel, Jahresber. d. phil. Vereins zu Berlin 
36 (1910) 26-29; A. Klotz, Caesarstudien, 50-54; T. Rice 
Holmes, C. Iuli Caesaris Commentarit, 254). 

* Holmes (op. cit., 32) so states, on analogy with 
petentibus Remis in B.G. 2. 12, 5. 

4B.G. 7. 9-10. Cf. Desjardins, Geogr. de la Gaule, 
u. 478; T. R. Holmes, Caesar's Conquest of Gaul, 
425-430. 








JOHN H. KENT 


5 Cf. Hirtius, B.G. 8. 48: scio Caesarem singulorum 
annorum singulos commentarios confecisse. 

6 Cf. M. Radin, “The date of the composition of 
Caesar's Gallic War,” Class. Phil., 13 (1918) 283-300, 
If Radin's suggestion that B.G., Books 1 and u may have 
been written in 57/6 B.c. is correct (pp. 293 ff.), the date 
becomes five years earlier. 

7 B.G. 7., chaps. 10 and 17, 2-3. 

8 B.G. 7. 75. This chapter is perfectly consistent with 
7. 9-10, but the two passages are quite irreconcilable 
with 1. 28. 5, so that if the latter is not an interpolation 
we are forced to admit that Caesar has contradicted 
himself (e.g., Radin op. cit., 285: “in 1, 28 Cacsar was 
under a different impression from the one recorded in 
vu, 10.” This is a polite way of saying that Caesar made 
a bad factual blunder in a matter of great military and 
political im portance). 

® Hist. 2. 61. 

10 N.H. 4. 107: intus autem Aedui foederati, Car. 
nuteni foederati, Boi, Senones, etc. 

“ The description of the river Meuse in B.G. 4. 10 
seems to be an interpolation of precisely the same nature: 
cf. Meusel, op. cit., 23-26; Klotz, op. cit., 36-43 and 135- 
138; Holmes, Class. Quart., 8 (1914) 158-160. If Holmes 
(Caesar's Conquest of Gaul, 692) is correct that Dio 
Cassius (39. 49) made use of the passage, the interpola- 
tion probably dates before the third century a.v. In 
connection with B.G. 1. 28. 5, I regret that I have not 
had access to the dissertation of F. Knoke, Die nicht- 
geographische Interpolation von Caesars Bellum Gallicum 
(Kéln, 1941); as far as I have been able to discover, Klotz 
(Caesarstudien, 17-18) has been the only one to question 
the authenticity of the passage, and he did not press the 
point. Cf. also H. Hagendahl, Classica et Mediaevalia, 
6 (1944), 23 ff., and especially p. 27, note 1. 





“FLYING SAUCERS” IN 
ANCIENT ROME 


No MATTER how new or strange a modem 
event may be, sooner or later one of our read’ 
ers seems to discover a parallel in ancient lit’ 
erature. 

We have received the following communi 
cation from Professor Chauncey E. Finch of 
Saint Louis University: 

“In discussing the various portents which 
were said to have appeared in Rome in the 
turbulent period preceding the Civil War, 
Dio Cassius (40.47) states that . . . rocks and 
pieces of pottery and blood flew through the air. 

“Might it not be said that the pieces cf 
pottery (ostraka) mentioned here were the 
forerunners of our ‘flying saucers’ of recent 
fame?” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CLASSICS IN TRANSLATION 


Murpny, Cuarzes T., Gurnacu, Kevin, and 
Oates, Wuitney J., Greek and Latin Clas- 
sics in Translation: New York, Longmans, 
Green and Co. (1947). Pp. lvi, 1052, maps 
and plan. $6.00. 


THE PUBLICATION of Murphy, Guinagh, 
and Oates’ Greek and Latin Classics in Trans- 
lation invites the American classical scholar 
to take account of stock. In our time a B.S. 
degree from many of our universities is a 
certificate of illiteracy in all languages, includ- 
ing English. High schools offer two years of 
Latin, if any, and no Greek, and the carry- 
over from school to college is negligible. 
Independent spirits who are fascinated by 
the perennial appeal of the humanities must 
face the social pressure of their fellow under- 
graduates, especially the athletes, who like 
true philistines fail to see the contradiction 
in their position that the classical languages 
are at once difficult and effeminate. (This last 
is a colossal paradox, that athletes in their 
ignorance should reject the civilization that 
above all others glorified the mens sana in 
corpore sano; but the complaint of the scholar 
against the athlete is as old as Xenophanes, 
and is presumably perennial.) 

Under these circumstances the professor of 
Greek and Latin who teaches the Classics in 
translation might seem to deserve the charge 
that he makes a virtue of a necessity. But the 
picture is not one of unrelieved gloom; it is a 
chiaroscuro. A committee of the CAMWS 
has put aside both prophecies of doom and 
pious hopes in favor of positive action; its 
proposed new high-school curriculum will 
breathe new life into Latin teaching. Every- 
where teachers with personality and enthu- 
siasm are encouraging their best students to go 
on to three and four years of high-school 
Latin. And so many who were sceptics when 
they embarked upon the teaching of courses 
in the Classics in translation have come into 


port believers. 


For not only do the courses in general 
Classics evoke interest in the originals; they 
open to students in other fields than the hu- 
manities new vistas, real interests, and un- 
dreamed-of relations to their own fields. To 
those who believe in the genuineness and the 
value of general education in the sense in 
tended by the Harvard Report, the Murphy, 
Guinagh, and Oates anthology will have great 
value. 

The work is a conflation of two earlier 
collections: the Murphy and Oates Greek 
Literature in Translation (1072 pp., 1944), 
and the Guinagh and Dorjahn Latin Literature 
in Translation (822 pp., 1942). Not only does 
it include masterpieces from both tongues in 
a compass no greater than that formerly re- 
quired for one, but it actually contrives to 
include more of the greatest works; e.g., the 
Odyssey, the Republic, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Archilochus, Sappho, Lucretius, Cicero, and 
Horace. This miracle is worked at the expense 
of such authors as Menander, Xenophon, 
Polybius, Isocrates, Callimachus, Plautus, 
Cato, Caesar, Sallust, the Roman elegists, all 
the silver Latin authors but Tacitus and 
Juvenal, and all the Christian writers, but 
when such infinite riches is to be compressed 
within the little room of one semester, we 
must be willing to forego quantity for quality. 


The Selections 


Every ANTHOLOGIsT is plagued by reviewers 
who belabor him for not having included their 
particular favorite, and the editor of transla- 
tions is further bedevilled by those who casti- 
gate him for having printed the wrong ones. 
Before I go on to prove myself no exception to 
these rules, let me offer a word in defense of 
the editors. They quite rightly state (v) their 
belief that “the emphasis should be placed on 
a smaller number of the great authors of antiq- 
uity rather than on an extensive but super- 
ficial survey of all classical literature.” As for 
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translations, I dare say they may have pre- 
ferred Samuel Butler to Butcher and Lang, 
Yeats to Jebb, Lindsay or Shorey to Jowett, 
and Godley to Rawlinson. But there are such 
things as copyrights, and the right to reprint 
is often, especially in the case of Yeats, prohib- 
itively expensive. I miss Charles Murphy's 
witty and brilliant translation of the Lysis- 
trata (which appears in his Greek Literature in 
Translation), but I congratulate Kevin Gui- 
nagh on his translations of Cicero, and upon 
printing Cyril Bailey's sensitive and accurate 
rendering of Lucretius instead of H.A.J. 
Munro's odd, dated, and curiously under- 
punctuated version. And Conington’s prose 
Vergil is infinitely preferable both to his verse 
translation and to the cento by various hands 
which disfigured Latin Literature in Transla- 
tion. 


Science Omitted 


But I HAVE ONE QUARREL With the editors. 
If their aim is, as I suppose it to be, to give a 
well-rounded view of Graeco-Roman civiliza- 
tion, and not merely a collection of more or 
less welltturned phrases, their omission of any 
work of ancient science (for Lucretius hardly 
belongs in this category) leaves a yawning 
gap. It should not be left exclusively to histor- 
ians of science to point out that modern sci- 
ence owes as much to the Greeks as modern 
philosophy. A few properly chosen selections 
from the Hippocratic corpus will go far to 
convince the more obdurate Deweyites that 
their “scientific method” is no new thing. It 
would be carping to ask for scientific addi- 
tions on the Latin side: we cannot let the 
Deweyites force us to cut the selections from 
Vergil to include Vitruvius, or Frontinus on 
aqueducts. As it stands, the Greek pages out- 
r.amber the Latin more than two to one, so 
that not a page of the latter can be sacrificed. 

A welcome addition to the new book is the 
pair of 40-page essays, by Drs. Murphy and 
Guinagh respectively, on Greek and Roman 
civilization (xvii-lvi, 677-709). These essays 
are packed with just the sort of background 
information that even students of the original 
languages too often lack, and are therefore to 
be recommended to those who are docti ser- 
monis utriusque linguae as well as to those 


with little Latin and less Greek. As such, they 
deserve fairly extended treatment here. 

Dr. Murphy’s essay contains the fine in- 
sights and soundly-based interpretations 
which characterized his work as a tutor at 
Harvard. The historical and cultural back- 
ground is related at every stage to the authors 
read. His rehabilitation of the so-called 
“tyrants” is an object-lesson to writers of 
more ambitious but less critical works. His 
essay is packed with interesting and signif- 
cant odd facts, as for example that a farm of 
50 to '75 acres would suffice to put an Athe- 
nian into the highest property class; that it is 
false to suppose that the free population of 
ancient Athens lived on the production of a 
large slave population; and that the Athenian 
audience at the great dramatic festivals was 
made up in large part of ex-performers. But all 
scholars would not approve his identification 
of the genos with the family (xxiii), and he 
underplays the role of the gené in the adminis- 
tration of the official state church (xxv). I am 
not sure that “in the end it was the nobles 
who lost most by the development of a 
strong, central government” (xxv); epigraph- 
ical evidence, or even a casual glance at the 
stemmata in Kirchner’s Prosopographia At 
tica, suggests that they actually gained. We 
may doubt (xxxvi) that in Athens, or any 
where else, “the ordinary citizen was content 
to get along in moderate circumstances, or 
even just a few steps ahead of starvation;” 
and friends of Mr. Attlee will resent the 
reference to the Spartan government as “mili 
tary socialism” (xxxvi). And probably the 
institution of the lot (xlii) was rendered con 
siderably less democratic by the operation of 
klérdsis ek prokritén. The editor misses (xvii) 
an instructive parallel between Pericles’ ad- 
vice to the Athenians to avoid new commit- 
ments and the same advice as transmitted by 
Augustus to Tiberius. Finally, his essay, like 
his selections, ignores the Greek scientists. 
But these are criticisms of detail; his essay as 
as a whole is just the sort of brief background 
reading we have been looking for to give our 
students of Greek in the original. 

Dr. Guinagh’s essay on Latin civilization is, 
perhaps appropriately, longer on fact and 
shorter on interpretation and style than Dr. 
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Murphy's. He does not relate Roman history 
to the authors he has selected, as Dr. Murphy 
does. His great virtue is his emphasis upon 
Roman politics as the closed preserve of the 
optimates; in this he follows the best modern 
work, especially that of Marsh and Syme,! 
whom I am surprised not to find in his bibli- 
ography. A few criticisms of detail: he fails to 
suggest (677) the destruction of the archives 
by the Gauls and the subsequent forgeries by 
the gentiles (Livy 8.40) as reasons why “mod- 
ern authorities are unwilling to accept as 
authentic much of the ancient historical 
writing in which the history of early Rome is 
told.” He might have said, too (677), that 
only for lack of a bilingual inscription has the 
riddle of the Etruscan language not been 
solved. If the “average Roman citizen” ac- 
cepted early Roman legends as true (678), he 
did so as a result of aristocratic propaganda. 
The student would, I think, have appreciated 
a word (683) on the vexed question of the 
origin of the distinction between patres and 
plebs at Rome. And surely (683) patres rather 
more than plebs have always and everywhere 
a vested interest in the codification of the law. 
Nor does Dr. Guinagh make as clear as he 
might the sad truth underlined by Muenzer? 
that as the more powerful plebeian families 
acquired consular rank they tended more and 
more to identify their interests with the pa- 
trician. No doubt (697) the Senate was un- 
willing to see power against the pirates con- 
centrated in Pompey’s hands, but their un- 
willingness was counterbalanced by their 
greed: Pompey’s navy would safeguard their 
investments. And why, afterward, did 
Pompey disband his army? It is probably an 
impossible question to answer, but the stu- 
dent would appreciate a hint. Scholars from 
Mommsen down would not agree with the 
editor—or is it the Roman senate (699)?— 
that Caesar's rule was a tyranny, and indeed 
the statement contradicts his own position. 
It was not only by appeal to the masses (699), 
but by an exceedingly astute and shady deal 
with the Senate that young Octavian came to 
power. If Dr. Guinagh really believes that 
“Antony underwent a moral disintegration in 
the East” (699), he errs in the good company 
of Horace and Vergil, but it is one of Aris- 


totle’s “things that might be otherwise,” as 
Syme and Wilkinson’ can tell him. A word on 
the sources of Augustus’ “great private for- 
tune” (701) would not have been amiss. It is, 
I think, established that Augustus specifically 
exempted Roman citizens from emperor- 
worship; Dr. Guinagh gives the contrary im- 
pression (701). He again runs counter to 
modern scholarship in his harsh estimate of 
Tiberius and Claudius (702), though he re- 
tracts his judgment on the former in his intro 
duction to Tacitus (978). On Claudius he 
would have done well to refer the student to 
the excellent work of Scramuzza, and to the 
first-rate historical novels of Robert Graves.‘ 
On the causes of the decline and fall, despite 
Gibbon’s well-recognized tendency to throw 
out the baby with the bath, surely the in- 
fluence of Christianity might at least be men- 
tioned (705), with perhaps an additional word 
on the increasing incidence of malaria in the 
ancient world. Finally, he shares with Dr. 
Murphy a tendency to underestimate the 
political influence in ancient religion of aristo- 
cratic “priests, specially trained in . . . sacred 
lore” (708). Nevertheless his essay as a whole 
shows courage and independence of judgment, 
and may well be recommended to students 
almost as warmly as Dr. Murphy’s. 

As in the previous volumes, the selections 
from each author are prefaced by a short 
literary introduction. For this edition a sum- 
mary of the plot of the Iliad and the Odyssey 
has been added (4) to the preface to Homer, 
and the prefaces to the sections of tragedy 
(177), Stoicism. (637), Lucretius (752), Catul- 
lus (774), and Cicero (787) have been largely 
recast. The plan of the Theatre of Dionysus 
(178) is new and excellent. 

The bibliographies (1013-1019) are on the 
whole adequate, though better on the Greek 


‘ than on the Latin side. I miss, for instance, on 


Homer, a reference to Anatole France's bril- 
liant and imaginative Le Chanteur de Kymé, as 
well as Farrington and Santayana on Lucre- 
tius, Havelock on Catullus, Syme and Marsh 
on the Roman republic in general, and Wilkin- 
son on Horace. Noyes and Sedgwick of course 
appeared too late for inclusion. Dr. Guinagh 
would do well also to translate for his classes 
Fraenkel’s admirable essay on Tacitus,® by all 
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odds the best appreciative work done in our 
time on that extraordinary figure. And he 
should in the next edition, as he has failed to 
do here or in Latin Literature in Translation, 
refer to the well-beloved and much-lamented 
Edward Kennard Rand by his right name. 
Despite my somewhat picayune criticism 
of detail, much of which, after all, is a matter 
of choice, I am persuaded that Greek and 
Roman Classics in Translation fills, in a well- 
worn phrase, a long-felt want. Classical schol- 
ars have at last come to see that the teaching 
of the literatures in translation does not result, 
as they had feared, in a sort of academic ap- 
plication of Gresham’s law. Courses which 
might use this book as a text present classical 
antiquity attractively to a large group who 
might otherwise never acquire at all the hu- 
mility which accompanies true historical per- 
spective. These courses will actually encour- 
age concentration on the antique tongues 
themselves, if they throw light on the things 
the Greeks and Romans held valuable, and if 
their major premise is that the problems the 
Greeks and Romans faced are perennial and 
the solutions they offered still relevant. 
After all, as Farrington has cleverly shown in 
his Primum Graius Homo,® the whole idea of 
classics in translation is the very one on 
which, for better or worse, the whole of 
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classical Roman literature is based; when we 
despair of intellectual progress, we should 
console ourselves with reflecting how much 
better Yeats has done by O6edipus than 
Livius Andronicus by the Odyssey. 
Paut Mac Kenprick 
University of Wisconsin 


Notes 


1 Mars, F. B., A History of the Roman World, 
146-30 B.c., London, 1935. Syme. R., The Roman 
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Current Events 





CLASSICAL CLUB OF GREATER BOSTON 


Tue Crassicat Crus of Greater Boston 
held its annual fall meeting and dinner at the 
College Club, 40 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, on Thursday, October 9, at six-thirty 
o'clock. The speaker of the evening was Pro 
fessor John Huston Finley, Eliot Professor of 
Greek Literature and Master of Eliot House, 
Harvard University. The topic of his address 


was “The Nature of Classicism.” Those 
members present enjoyed a very inspiring and 
informative talk. Dr. Robert M. Green, Presi 
dent of the Club, presided and introduced the 
speaker. The following authors are to te dis 
cussed in the Reading Groups for 1947-1948: 
Seneca, Cicero, Pliny, Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides. 


—_——_ _——__ 
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Check List 
of Recent Books 


Compiled by Lionel Casson and 
George A. Yanitelli of New York 
University and including books 
received at the Editorial Office. 


1. ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Cicero. Rosert N. Wuxrn. Eternal Lawyer; a Legal 
Biography of Cicero. 252 pages. Macmillan, New 
York. 1947. $3.00. 

Lucretius. Cynic Barey. Titi Lucreti Cari De Rerum 
Natura (Libri Sex). Vol. 1, 594 pages. Vol. m, 596 
pages. Vol. 11, 613 pages. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
1947. 638. 

Thucydides. Joun H. Frniey. 344 pages. Oxford Uni 
versity Press, Oxford. 1947. 18s. 


4. History Anp Sociat Srupies 


Bout, F. M. Tu., King Hammurabi of Babylon in the 
Setting of his Time. 30 pages. Kon. Ned. akademie 
van wetensch., Amsterdam. 1947. 1.10 guilders. 

Breastep, Cuarues. Pioneer to the Past: the Story of 
James Henry Breasted, Archaeologist. 408 pages. 
Jenkins, London. 1947. 15s. 

FARRINGTON, Benjamin. Head and Hand in Ancient 
Greece. xii+121 pages. Watts, London. 1947. (Think- 
ers Library, No. 121) 28. 6d. 

Roos, A. G. Aard en beteekenis van het Hellenisme. 
24 pages. Wolters, Groningen. 1947. .90 guilder. 


6. ARCHAEOLOGY, ANTHROPOLOGY 


ANNUAL OF THE AMERICAN ScHOooLs Or OrtenTAL Re- 
SEARCH, Vol. 24, 1944-1945. Edited by Millar Bur- 
rows and E. A. Speiser. 300 pages, ill. American 
Schools of Oriental Research, New Haven. 1947. 
$3.50. 

Baumcarten, Euise. The Cultures of Prehistoric Egypt. 
122 pages. Oxford University Press, Oxford. 1947. 428 

MEDEDEELINGEN EN VERHANDELINGEN VAN HET Voor- 
AZIATISCH-EGYPTISCH GEZELSCHAP “Ex oriente lux.” 
Di. 8, Hommage a la mémoire de |éminent assyrio- 
logue F. Thureau-Dangin (1872-1944). Brill, Leiden. 
1947. 3.50 guilders. 


7. EptcRapHy, NuMISMATICS, 
PapyroLocy, PALEOGRAPHY 


Srttoce Nummorum Gragcorum. Vol. rv, Part u, 
Sicily-Thrace. Ill. Oxford University Press, Oxford. 
1947. (British Academy) 30s. 


8. History or ArT 


Currrenpen, Jaqueuine and Cuar.es Sectman. Greek 
Art. 72 pages. Faber, London. 1947. 30s. 

Stewart, Cect.. Byzantine Legacy. 202 pages, ill. Allen 
and Unwin, London. 1947. 25s. 
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9. Patristic Stupies 


Beza, Marcu. Heritage of Byzantium. 108 pages, ill. 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 
London. 1947. 8s. 6d. 

FATHERS OF THE Cuurcn. Vol. 1: The Apostolic Fath- 
ers. Translated by Francis X. Glimm and others. 413 
pages. Cima Publishing Company, New York. 1947. 
$4.co. ; 

Viomiae Curistianaz. A Review of Early Christian 
Life and Language. Noordhall, Amsterdam. 1947 
Per 4 nrs. 12.00 guilders. 

TerTuLuan. De oratione. Critische uitgave met pro- 
legomena, vertaling en philologisch-exegetisch-litur- 
gische commentaar. Proefschrift door G.F. Diercks. 
312 pages. Paul Brand, Bussum. : 947. 11.50 guilders. 


11. TEXTBOOKS 


Cooper, J. W. and A. C. McLaren. Latin for Phar- 
maceutical Students. x-+-113 pages. Pitman, London. 
1947. 78. 6d. 

Ssatu, F. Kincuin and T. W. Metzuisn. Teach Yourself 
Greek. 331 pages. Hodder and Stoughton, London. 
1947. 48. 6d. 


12. MisceELLANEOUS AND UNCLASSIFIED 


FineGan, Jack. Light from the Ancient East. 533 pages, 
ill. Oxford University Press. 1947. 25s. 

Kent, Joun. Stories from Ancient Greece. 223 pages, 
ill. Lunn, London. 1947. 8s. 6d. 

Tompson, D'Arcy Wentwortn. Glossary of Greek 
Fishes. 310 pages. Oxford University Press, Oxford. 
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WALTERS ART GALLERY 
Illustrated Materials 


TEACHERS INTERESTED in building up a collec- 
tion of illustrative materials for the cultural and 
social background of classical life will be inter- 
ested in the pamphlets and booklets published by 
the Waicers Art Gallery in Baltimore, Maryland. 

The following are available, according to our 
latest information: 

The Fertile Crescent: Art and History of Bible 
Lands, by Dorothy Kent Hill. 32 pp., 25 illustra- 
tions. 30¢. 

Ancient Greek Dress, by Dorothy Kent Hill, 
16 pp., 1§ illustrations. 30¢. 

The Dance in Classical Times, by Dorothy 
Kent Hill. 16 pp., 15 illustrations. 30¢. 

Soldiers in Ancient Days, by Dorothy Kent 
Hill. 8 pp., 10 illustrations. 20¢. 

Pottery in the Ancient World, by Dorothy 
Kent Hill. 4 pp., 4 illustrations. 10¢. 

Other useful materials are also available; and 
those interested should write to the Walters 
Art Gallery for its “List of Publications.” 





EDITH ATCHISON 


Classroom 


SNAKES, SCANSION, AND SEMESTERS 


IHE TEACHER PONDERED—John’s special 

interest in study is the science of snakes, 
and he plans to be an herpetologist; Janet’s 
field is music; Bob is afflicted with shyness 
and blessed with a rolling bass voice that is 
delightful for Latin reading; Hank writes 
narrative poetry; Marguerite has won na- 
tional recognition for high school newspaper 
interviewing. It was the end of the first 
semester of Vergil and exam time. A review 
was needed and expected, but how I hate the 
word “review”! 

I kept wondering how I could utilize the 
potentialities of my seventeen students in 
accordance with Harvard’s reporting and 
my own desire to develop each one’s ability 
and particular possibilities. In class I broached 
the subject, and, as I should have known, the 
blending of pupil and teacher ideas was much 
more satisfactory than my solitary thinking. 

We decided we'd like an audience beyond 
ourselves. Smugly enough, we felt we might 
have a lesson fun enough to share with some 
key people. We invited the principal, the 
vice-principal and the school psychologist. 
(Someone suggested she should be interested 
in watching students thinking!) Then we set 
up our program. 

Natalie was to read and translate the invo- 
cation to the Muse as a point of departure for 
a discussion (actually review) of the epic. It 
was Janet's assignment to explain scansion in 
terms of musical notes and measures so that 
our guests (and, incidentally, those of us who 
never had quite caught it) could understand 
easily. Bob read the storm lines to illustrate 
the rhythm, and Joan was the one to whom 
we entrusted their translation depending on 
her love of literature and theater to make it 
effective. Maureen had me stumped. She was 
quiet, thoughtful, but very modern, so I 


turned her loose on Epicurean philosophy and 
all the rest of the year she corrected our think 
ing and added to our enjoyment as a result of 
her study. 

John worked on the Pyrrbus-serpent meta 
phor explaining the discrepancies in Vergill 
scientific knowledge as well as dwelling on 
the strength of the poetic comparison. Hi 
discussion of Laocoon’s attack led to Hank’§ 
original poem telling Sinon’s story. . 

Certainly each teacher would vary th 
procedure and arrange her own continuity; 
there is no need to enumerate all our contrib 
tions. Marguerite reported the Carthagi 
ian banquet, of course, while Larry wrot 
with wit from the fidus Achates viewpoint. 

The culmination of the lesson was Ted’ 
reading. It had been our contention and belie 
that our earnestness to interpret the Aeneig 
faithfully and carefully would make us mor 
alert to all interpretations and that all lite 
ture would become more meaningful through 
sincerity in our search for true significano 
Ted chose Browning’s Last Duchess which 
chanced to be unfamiliar to those juniors and 
seniors and was obscure enough to challeng 
the unprepared group. We can only hope that 
Mr. Browning would have been as satisfied 
with our understanding as we were. 

The lesson can claim no glamor or origina 
ity, but I believe that such preparations dé 
remain the tender spots in the memories a 
Latin courses. Doesn’t each of us recall 
personal contributions with a warm glow a 
gratitude? It is the Latin teacher's duty td 
Carpe diem and offer occasions for sucl 
personal satisfactions. 

Epirn ATCHISON 

Shorewood High School 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





———In our February issue 


“LATIN WEEK, 1947” 
A composite program based on last year’s experience 
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THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL—ADVERTISING SECTION 


LATIN AND GREEK IN 
CURRENT USE 


By Eli E. Burriss and Lionel Casson, New York University 


Shows analytically the living function of classical elements in our language 
today, providing invaluable background for the student of English, Latin, or 
Greek. Latin and Greek elements in English words are grouped according 


to their original syntactical functions, and each element is explained in detail. 


@ Each lesson comprises a thorough exposition, a set of pertinent exercises, 
supplementary notes, and illustrative sentences. No previous knowledge 


of Latin or Greek required. 


@ "A valuable and timely book."—Alfred P. Dorjahn, Northwestern Uni- 


versity 


272 pages 5!/." x 8” 


CONFESSIONS OF 


SAINT AUGUSTINE 


Edited by Dean James M. Campbell and Dean Martin R. McGuire 


Based on the famous de Labriolle version, this lavishly annotated text deals 
with the Saint's life up to the time of his conversion and the death of St. 
Monica. A thorough account of St. Augustine's life and influence includes 
an illuminating discussion of the importance of the "Confessions" in the litera- 


ture and thought of the world. 


@ Here is an enlightening orientation to patristic Latin, with a detailed syn- 


tactical summary, and an unusually comprehensive vocabulary. 


267 pages 5” x 71/4" 


Send for your examination copies today 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., stwrorksn.y. 
TONOUONOUUNVORUNUNUUOUDOOUDOUQERNOOUOEOUOUOUONOUEUOUEOUCUOOEOODONSOEOEEDOEUOUOOUOEUROOOEVOONE 


PLEASE MENTION THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL IN CORRESPONDENCE WITH ADVERTISERS 





JUDITH ANDERSON 
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